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subscribers will observe the date on the 
labels with which their papers are addressed. The 
date is the time to which the subscription is paid, 
When anew payment is made, this date will 
be immediately altered, so that the label is 
a constant receipt in tull for the time which 
the subscriber has paid. The label is also a 
weekly statement of account. 

Subscribers noticing any error in their dates 
will please notify us at once. 

No paper will be discontinued until all arrearages 
are paid. Returning your paper will not enable 
us to discontinue it, as we cannot find your name 
on our books unless your post-office address is 
given. 

Money may be sent by mail at our risk by draft, 
postal order, registered letter or American Ex- 
press Company money order. 

Correspondence. 

Communications on tarm and domestic subjects 
are solicited from subscribers and readers. All 
gach communications or queries should be accom- 
panied by the name of the writer, not for publica- 
tion, but simply as a guarantee of good faith. 

Sample Copies. 

\ mark against this paragraph indicates that 
this is a sample copy of the paper, mailed to you 
free for your inepection, and that we should be 
glad to have you become & subscriber. 





FAMILIAR TALKS. 
BY A, W. CHEEVER. 


Qualhty vs. Fashion. 

“J have been foolish enough to introduce 
Holstein blood into my herd of Shorthorns,” 
writes one of our readers in western Massachu- 
setts. The true course to pursue is to breed 
cattle or any other class of stock of good qual- 
ity, whether fashionable or otherwise. In the 
long run, good stock will pay the best. It will 
pay in daily use or gain, and will pay again 
when sold. The demand for really good things 
will never long remain much below a normal 
condition, nor 1s a demand enduring which is 
based upon purely fancy points. The Short- 
horns are good animals, so too are the Hol- 
steins, and the result of judiciously conducted 
cross breeding cannot be otherwise than satis- 
factory, whether the offspring is registered in 
an association or private herd record. 





Gooseberries. 

It is believed by a Massachusetts gentleman 
of wide observation that the sale and use of 
gooseberries in this country might be greatly 
extended by judicious effort on the part of 
growers and dealers. There are several Ameri- 
can varieties that are enormous bearers, and the 
bushes in general are free from disease. The 
taste for gooseberries, like the taste for celery 
and tomatoes, has to be acquired by many per- 
sons, but if the fruit was placed in market at 
the low price at which one could afford to grow 
it and dealers would make an effort to introduce 
it and keep it before the people, it would before 
long find anincreasing demand. Gooseberries, 
cooked when nearly grown but still green,make 
a sprightly sauce that is usually liked better 
and better as the taste becomes familiar. The 
crop is in market condition from two to three 
weeks and is far less perishable than most 
small fruits. The berries may be gathered by a 
machine resembling a miniature cranberry 
rake, running it along the under side of the 
branches. Winnowing will remove leaves, and 
screens will sort the several sizes. The goose- 
berry is not fully appreciated in this country by 
grower or consumer. 


Best Results With Early 
Varieties. 

Reports from all directions indicate as grea 
lamage this year to the potato crop by rot as to 
the corn crop of last year by frost. Up to 
nearly the lust of July the appearance of the 
vines gave promise of an unusually heavy yield. 
varieties planted very early in sec- 
tions where there was no frost to kill after 
growth vegan, were generally nearly ripe before 
the blight made its appearance, and such pota- 
toes have yielded well, and where sold brought 
good prices; but those growers who based their 
expectations for the main crop on the yield of 
those early diggings, are now sadly disappoint- 
ed. Scarcely a farmer can be found in many 
sections who does not report much rot; and many 
finding their fields not worth digging are plow- 
ing the land and fitting it for seeding. In my 
own ground where the earliest plantings yielded 
at the rate of more than two hundred bushels 
per acre, mostly sound, the later varieties were 
more than half decayed, and one variety re- 
turned fewer sound tubers than were planted. 

Nearly fifty years ago, when potatoes first 
Dighted in this country, very little was actually 
known regarding the nature of the disease, but 
since scientific investigators have studied it, we 
are able to understand as much about the 
potato disease as of the potato itself, though 
‘enses of high power are required for seeing the 
Dight plant inits several parts. Microscopists 
are better agreed now in regard to the potato 
rot fungus than farmers are regarding the best 
varieties or best methods of growing the crop. 

Che potato fungus Phytophthora infestans 


Pota‘o Rot. 


mar y 


was not until 1845 that it gained the serious at- 
tention of Europe and the United States. It 
Was first noticed that year in the south of Eng- 
‘and, about the middle of August. In two 
weeks it had spread over every ‘part of the 
British Isles so that it was difficult to find pota- 
toes not affected. In this country the disease 
Was equally sudden in its appearance and ex- 
‘ccdingly destructive. It is somewhat amusing 
turn through the old volumes of agricultural 
Papers and note the varying ideas which have 
prevailed regarding the cause and cure of the 
‘isease. Many believed it was caused by de 
‘erioration of the plant, and recommended go- 
‘0g to the mountains of South America for new 
Others said it was caused by animal 
‘anures, and lime and ashes would cure or pre- 
vent it, but the larger number attributed it to 
vl Inysterious atmospheric influence. 

‘tis known now that the fungus begins its 
‘fowth upon the green leaves, producing a 


? > 
stock, 





whitish bloom or mildewed appearance accom- 
panied by dark putrid spots. The bloom and 
dark spots increase with great rapidity in damp 
weather, while dryness may check it and cold 
entirely stop it. The leaf blast is accompanied 
by a strong disagreeable odor. Like other 
forms of fungus, the potato rot increases by the 
production and dissemination of innumerable 
myriads of spores each capable of becoming a 
new centre for the spread of the disease. 

When the leaves are attacked the parasite, by 
means of its fine threads, corresponding some- 
what to the roots of other plants, gets possession 
of the entire vines in a very short time, under 
favorable conditions in two or three days. 
There is no doubt that if dug at once the tubers 
might be saved, but it is difficult to know exactly 
what to do in all cases. If the vines are very 
green, the potatoes will be unripe and of poor 
quality. Should the weather change suddenly 
to cool and dry, there is a pussibility that .the 
rot will be stayed and the crop saved. 

I have little confience in the advice of some 
to dig and market a crop that is much affected 
in order to save it. Doubtless there is a time 
when the disease may be incubating, as it were, 
in the tubers, but without showing disease. 
Such tubers when cooked are doubtless per- 
fectly wholesome, but that period is so short 
that it is difficult to find a market that could 
consume any considerable quantity before the 
disease would advance to the putrid state. A 
potato rot scare spoils the market, I therefore 
prefer to let infected fields remain undug till 
the rotting has ceased. 

After many years of experience with this 
crop I have come to depend largely upon early 
varieties planted early and well manured for a 
full crop that will mature before the usual time 
of the blight attack. 

Some seasons late potatoes do the best, but 
taking one year with another the early ones 
give most satisfaction. The beetle war is also 
curtaiJed by planting only early varieties. 





SCISSORED AND PENNED. 


Pure water is of first importance to the farm- 
er, not only for his family but for his cattle. 


J. H. Hale says he has learned to keep the 
curculio in check by spraying the trees with 
paris green water early in the season. 


September is early enough to sow winter 
spinach. The best winter spinach is the prickly 
for winter ; for summer use, the round-seeded.— 
Prawrie Farmer. 

Don’t cut the corn for the silo till the ears are 
full and the kernel begins to glaze. At this 
time the highest percentage of nutritive matter 
is stored up in the todder.—Maine Farmer. 

The Connecticut Courant thinks that the 
public as a rule do not fully appreciate the 
value of the agricultural fairs, and usually at- 
tend them more for fun than to give and obtain 
information. 

Doctors disagree. The Mirror and Farmer 
says the hen will endure confinement better 
than the duck. The New ENGLranp FARMER 
says ducks take to confinement much better 
Jel 2 Be 
LAND FARMER is correct.—Fancier’s Review. 

Are you using absorbents in yonr stable or 
milking place, or do you depend on simply 
cleaning the floor or platform, and leave the rest 
to nature? You are making a mistake if yuu 
are not using absorbents, which are also 
deodorizers. 

Not every farmer has learned the value of 
kerosene (coal oil) both as a preservative of 
wood and to prevent and remove rust. It pays 
to saturate with kerosene all the woodwork of 
plows, harrows, rollers and such implements 
as are necessarily exposed to the weather a good 
deal. Pour it into all joints and cracks betore 
painting so as to get the wood full of it.—Cor. 
of Country Gentlemen. 


One of our good farmers remarked lately : “I 
have got done hauling dirt and meadow mud 
into my barn cellar for the sake of teaming it 
out again. I had just us soon take it out so 
sloppy that it will barely get to the field with- 
out running out ot the spreader, as to handle a 
lot of mud and have my land full of sorrel; 
though I buy a good deal of horse manure and 
use it for an absorbent and think it profitable 
to do so; for there is value in itself beside what 
it may save by absorbing the liquids that fall 
upon it.” 

Professor Liebig says that during his short 
residence in China he found so much yalue at- 
tached to the influence of human excrement by 
these economical heathens, that laws of the 
country forbid that any of it should be thrown 
away; and though many of the Chinese spend 
the greater part of their lives on board some 
water craft, wherever John has a residence, 
whether on land or sea, places of reserve are at 
hand for the collection of the human excrement, 
and it is collected with the greatest care by the 
authority of their law-makers, and no other 
kind of manure is used on their corn-fields. 

Every man should dress according to his 
business. The farmer on his farm is suitably 
dressed if his clothes are comfortable, clean and 
adapted to the work in hand, but there is no ex- 
cuse for his dressing on the farm in a way to 
shock his professional friends, should they call 
unexpectedly upon him, while at his work. 
There are farmers who present an attractive 
appearance as seen at their farm work. There 
are others who dress so shabbily, and whose 
beard and hair are so unkempt, as to mislead 
the traveler, who might be looking for the 
proprietor of the farm, into suspecting that he 
has met a much less important personage.— 
Green’s Fruit-Grower. 

Prof. B. T. Galloway, chief of the section of 
vegetable pathology, United States department 
of agriculture, has recently succeeded, as the 
result of practicalexperiments, in providing a 
remedy for pear leaf blight and the apple pow- 
dery mildew which he feels justified in recom- 
mending to the public as both efficacious and 
economical. The remedy consists of the appli- 
cation of a fungicide with an appliance by 
which 50,000 plants were sprayed in a day and 
a half at a cost, rot including labor, of $4.75 
for each application, five being required to se- 
cure good results. Experiments of a similar 
nature were carried on in the same nurseries by 
which a block of some 200,000 apple seedlings 
affected by the powdery mildew was treated 
with a preparation at a total cost of not exceed- 
ing two cents per 1000 trees. The results in this 
case also have proved highly satisfactory, and 
full details of both experiments will be found 
in circular No. 8 of the section of vegetable 
pathology. Those desiring to receive a copy 
should send in their names without delay. 
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THE FALL FAIRS. 


POPULAR HOLIDAYS AND AGRI- 
CUL'TURAL EXHIBITIONS. 





Pleasant Weather. Fine Exhibits. 
mense Crowds. 


Im- 


WHAT THE REPORTERS OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
FARMER AND GRANGE HOMES SAY. A NUM- 
BER OF VERY SATISFACTORY SHOWS. 
SHOULD THE AGRICULTURAL FAIR BE A 
GENERAL HOLIDAY? 


The agricultural fairs have had good weather 
up to date of writing this paragraph, Wednesday 
morning, the temperature being rather too 
warm of the two. Though the eastern Maine 
and Vermont people had so little respect for the 
New England agricultural] society as to hold 
their fairs at the same time as its great show, 
all did well. The New Hampshire society held 
an exhibition this year with good success. The 
Vermont and Maine societies introduce some 
educational features to their fairs. 


New England Fair. 

The New England fair went out last week in 
a blaze of glory having a crowd of some 35,000 
people on the great day, eclipsing anything that 
was ever seen before in that section. The only 
governors who put in an appearance on govern- 
or’s day were Lieut.-Gov. Brackett of Massa- 
chusetts and Gov. D. H. Goodell of New Hamp- 
shire. Gov. Brackett in his remarks spoke a 
good word for co-operation among farmers. He 
said: “The utility of co operation among those 
following the same calling is one of the lessons 
which men are rapidlv learning. Every trade 
and organization has its association or associa- 
tions, the embodiment of the principle that in 
union there is strength. They are all based 
upon the idea that those of common interest 
should work together, and in order todo this 
most effectually they should become better ac- 
quainted with each other, cullivate sentiments 
ot friendship, mutual regard, and thereby pre- 
pare themselves for united and harmonious 
action.” Gov. Goodell of New Hampshire 
spoke a good word for New England agricul- 
ture, saying that “our fathers thought that New 
Hampshire was a good state to emigrate from, 
but we are teaching today that it is a good 
place to live in.” 

PLOWING AND POULTRY. 

The plowing match was contested by local 
competitors of which there were some sixteen 
double teams, thirty single teams and eleven 
teams in the boys’ class. The contestants se- 
lected their own judges. All used swivel plows 
but one. The first premiums were taken by 
Ross Bros. of Worcester, single team; S. F. 
Marsh of Sutton, double team; Wheelock & 
Crossfield, boys. Second premiums, H. S. and 
J. W. Stockwell of Sutton, single team; A. P. 
Carpenter of Charlton City, double team; S. F. 
Marsk of Satton, boys’. The premiums for 
poultry would occupy a whole column of space 
in the FARMER and Homes and the most that 
we can do is to mention a few of the names oc- 
curring most frequently. These are E. E. Albee, 
C. A. Ballou, 2d, E. F. Bigelow, H. J. & H. 
ES Reed, HW. A. JONI B.Guny, Jonn Duv- 
nelly, B. S. Upham and F. H. Andrews. F. 
A. Andrews and Freeman & Button took the 
premiums for geese, and H. A. Jones, W. J. 
Wheeler, F. H. Andrews and F. E. Pope & Co., 


for ducks. 
HORSES. 


The 2.22 race was won by N. W. Jones’ bay 
mare Queen, best time 2314. The 2.40 race by 
Chas. Yapp’s chestnut mare, Emma Lee, best 
time 2.334. The race for four-year-olds was 
won by John B. Benson's Tootie G. from South 
Weymouth, 2.364 best time. The new stallion 
Whipster, owned by Messrs. Herrick and Ells- 
worth, the enterprising president and secretary 
of the fair, attracted much attention. 

The three-year-old trotting race was won by 
a horse owned by Fred E. Perkins of Provi- 
dence, R. I., best time 2 434. 

The race for yearlings, one-half mile, was 
won by Helvan, owned by Geo. L. Clark of 
Meriden, Conn., best time 3 414. 

The following first premiums were awarded : 
Trotting-bred stallions, 3 years, lst, Whip- 
ster, owned by C. H. Ellsworth; 4 years, lst, 
Glenwood, E. E. Frost; 5 years, lst, Haldane, 
George L. Clark; 1 year, lst, three trays, Dr 
E. E. Frost. Draft horses and fillies, lst, H. 
H. Hale. Draft mares and fillies to halter, 3 
years, lst,Marita, H. H. Hale; 2 years, lst, 
Beatrice, H. H. Hale. Draft stallions to halter, 
5 years, lst, French Coach, Frank Hutcinson; 
3 years, lst, Prince Frederick, F. F. Ballou. 

AMONG THE DIFFERENT BREEDS OF CATTLE. 


C. W. & J. B. Bowker took the first premium 
for Guernsey herd, and five other premiums: 
Other prize winners were O. B. Hadwen, S. V. 
Crane, George W. Goddard, F. D. Buckley and 
J. T. Palmer. 

H. S. & J. W. Stockwell took the first pre- 
mium for a herd of Devons, and J. B. Sanborn 
of East Concord the second. Other prize win- 
ners, in addition to these gentlemen, who took 
several other prizes, were L. B. Harris, N. B. 
Reed and William Eames. 

Hereford honors went to N. M. Bailey of 
Winthrop, Me.; L. B. Harris of Lyndonville. 
Vt., and G. N. Bissell of Milford, N. H. Mr- 
Harris took all the Polled Angus honors, J. C. 
McInnis of Worcester took the herd premium 
for Belted Dutch, and J. A. Harwood three first 
premiums for single animals. 

Edgar W. Bemis of Worcester took the first 
herd prize for Jerseys, and the second prize 
went to Chas. Walker. Some of the prominent 
prize winners were Winslow gs. Lincoln of 
Worcester, R. A. Sibley of Spencer and L. F. 
Herrick of Worcester. 

The premiums for Swiss cattle were divided 
between J. A. Bancroft and O. A. Kelly. Mr. 
Bancroft had the first for herds and four other 
first premiums. Mr. Kelly had the second for 
herds and three first premiums. Mr. Bancroft 
had three second premiums and Mr. Kelly had 
four besides the herd premium above noticed. 

W. A. Bent of Cochituate took the first pre- 
mium for Holstein herds with W. A. Russell of 
North Andover second. Mr. Bent took the first 
for bulls with Chas. Robinson & Son the sec- 
ond. The latter took the first premium fer two 
year old bulls with Mr. Russell second. Mr. 
Frye of Marlboro took the first premium for a 
bull calt with Mr. Russell second and he also 
took the first premium for cows. 

Mr. J. A. Frye of Marlboro won the fiye-foot 
Deering giant mower offered by the Deering 
company for the best exhibit of stock. 

In Ayrshire stock S. M. Wells of Wethers- 
field, Conn., exhibited the best herd and had 
five other first premiums. B. F. & H. a. Har- 
rington of Worcester had the second best herd 








and took four other premiums. Other promi- 
nent prize winaers were J. H. Learned of Put- 
nam, Conn., and G. P. Young of North Grafton. 
Five premiums for fat cattle were awarded to 
H. M. Bailey of Winthrop, Me., and one to 
Reuben Walden of Chariton. N. Hazard of 
South Kingston, R. I., took four Shorthorn 
premiums and H. H. Hale of Bradford, Mass. 
three. Pliny Moore of Worcester took two. 
The first premiums for working cattle were ag 
follows :—Town teams, S. B. Taft, Mendon; 
five-year-olds or over, C. R. Carpenter, Charl- 
ton; four-year-olds and under five, E. R. Car- 
penter, Charlton; three-year-olas and under 
four, E A. Bates of Mendon ; two-year-olds and 
under three, Walter Cook of Bellingham. Year- 
lings, E. W. Lyon, Thomaston, Conn. Calves, 
E. J. Hubbard, Princeton. Trained steers, P. 
McKinstry, Southbridge, and E. W. Lyon. 


THE DAIRY. 


The milk herd sweepstakes was won by J. A. 
Frye of Marlboro, with Charles Robinson & 
Son of Barre, second. Messrs. Robinson took 





George L. Hoar, C. C. Shaw and A. J. Bigelow, 
who also took three first premiums for grapes. 
The other grape prize winners were Samuel 
Hartwell of Lincoln, J. A. Abbott of Worcester 
and G. W. Goddard. L. J. Kinney of Worces- 
ter made the best exhibit of plums, other prom- 
inent prize takers being C. H. Waitesfield, 
Mrs. J. H. Merritield, S. H. Record. G. W. 
Goddard of Greenfield, Vt., had the best ex- 
hibit of peaches. George H. Barnes, F. J. Kin- 
ney and Samuel Hartwell were the other prize 
winners. The special premium of a two-horse 
Buckeye mower for the best exhibit of grain 
and grasses shown in sheaves was awarded to 
W.C. Jewett of Worcester. 


ETABLES. 


F. J. Kinney was given the Bowker fertilizer 
special premium for the best collection of vege- 
tables raised on their fertilizers. He was also 
awarded the first premium and the sweepstakes 
of the society for the best collection, W. W. 
Rawson being second. 

W. W. Rawson had the first tor blood beets, 





Aermotor was coined was exhibited by Smith 
& Winchester of Boston, Mass., and attracted 
much attention, The wheel is substantial and 
the power strong. Smith & Winchester have 
our congratulations for obtaining the agency 
of the aermotor in New England. 

One of the busiest men about the fair grounds 
was Mr. E. P. Curtis of the Richardson Manu- 
facturing company. He was superintenJent of 
the implement department and did very much 
to add to the success of the fair. 


Eastern Maine State Fair. 

With the extensive repairs upon Maplewood 
and new features generally the Eastern Maine 
State fair was an anticipated success and the 
program was carried out. 


THE STOCK EXHIBITS 


were of very good quality and sufficient in 
quantity to fill the stalls to overflowing. The 
Jerseys and Holsteins among the cattle seemed 


—— the predominating breecs. 
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SHEEP. 


The flocks were in large numbers 

and represented nearly all the breeds. 

The only fleeced curly-horned Merinos 

are shown by C. W. Hilton, Bert Hil- 

ton, Arthur E. Hilton, Anson, R. 

and C. D. Waugh and Frank Moore, 

Stark. Shropshire, by Amos Hatch, 

a, Jackson; Brown & Hilton, North 

Anson; E. A. Barley, Winthrop. 

Oxford Downs by C. E. Brackett, 

Gorham; R. B. Sturgis, Gorham ; 

Hampshire Downs, H.C. Burleigh. 

—— Horned Dorsets, E. J. Keukler ; Cots- 

wolds, J. V. Fletcher, Stark. Fat 

__{-— sheep were aleo shown by J. V. 

Fletcher, C. W. Hilton, H. C. Bur- 

- leigh, A. F. Hilton, etc. The show of 

swine was one of the best ever seen 
here. 

HORSES. 
B. F. & E. H. Briggs, Auburn, 
had their handsome blooded horses 





the first prize for milch cow, and Isaac Damon 
of Cochituate, the second. 

The butter herd sweepstakes went to L. J. 
Kendall with C. W. & J. B. Bowker of Worces- 
ter, second. For single cow for butter, L. J. 
Kendall, first, and Charles Robinson & Son 
of Barre, second. Mr. Kendall’s is an unregis- 
tered full-blood Jersey. 

The records made by the herd of five cows 


were as follows: 


Milk. Butter. 


Ib. oz. Ib. oz. 
L. J. Kendell, Worcester, 
Grade Jerseys, 157 12 7 84 
C. W.and J. B. Bowker, Worces- 
ter, Guernseys 121 9 5 45 
The records of single cows follow :— 
Milk. Butter. 
L. J. Kendall, Worcester, 
Dandelion Jersey, 55 5&6 2 144 
Chas. Robinson & Son, Barre, 
Cristabelle, Holstein, 53 Ob 1 10 
L. M. Fairbanks of Fitchburg, 
Netherland Trifle, Holstein, 56 5 1 9% 
John A. Bancroft, Worcester, 
Fthel, Swiss, 29 4 1 8} 
t yet ey L wtsuy « “B2- -6 Dar? 
W.A. Russell,No. Andover Depot, 
Lady Shepard, Holstein, 53 14 z § 
S. V. Crane, Blackstone, 
Lady Harrie, grade Jersey, 21 10 1 4 


H. H. Childs, North Dana, 


Beauty, grade Jersey, 31L 15 1 83 

Daisy, grade Jersey, 26 11 1 2 
O. A. Kelley, Worcester, 

Ethel, 3d Swiss, 23 #1 1 3 


Edgar W. Bemis, owner of the Jersey herd 
bred by Congressman Walker, was ruled out 
of the contest for carrying his milk and butter 
to the milk room before the judge had weighed 
it. 


The following was the record in the milk test, 
the figures representing pounds and ounces. 

Herds: Charles Robinson & Son, Barre 
Plains, Holstein. 

Tiete 2d, 26.10, 16.00, 10.12,—53 13. 

Tacoma, 25 05, 17.07, 13 00—55.12 

Artist Jacquatta, 18.14, 12 14, 11 12-43 08. 

Queen Pawling, 19.02, 15.07, 11.12—46.05. 

Eunice Clay, 23 15, 12 05, 4 00—40 04. 

J. A. Frye, Marlboro, Holstein. 

Tabago, 28.01, 16 15, 21.02—66.02. 

Antiqua, 27 04, 16.15, 138 08—57.11. 

Tonquin, 26.05, 17.11, 15 07—59 07. 

Swapka, 23.09, 16.08, 15.14—55 15. 

Butterfly, 26.06, 18.11, 12.05—56.10. 

Single Cows for Milk Test: 

S. V. Crane, Blackstone. 

Pansy, grade Jersey, 23 02, 16.12—39.14. 








carrots, cauliflower, Arlington celery, parsnips | 
and Boston market tomatoes. F. J. Kenney 
took the first for collection of beans, Boston 
market celery, early sweet corn and crookneck | 
squash. Elliott Moore, S. E. Fisher and David | 
Earnshaw each took a number of tomato pre- | 
miums. 
SHEEP AND SWINE. | 
The fat sheep prizes were taken by L. B. | 
Harris of Vermont and Chas. T. Foster of Hol- 
den, Mass. Mr. Foster andC. A. Hawkes of 
Clarmont divided honors on Cotswold, and 
Freeman & Button of Holden, N. Y., took the 
merino prizes. The Shropshire prizes were di- 
vided between F.S. Ballou of Slatersville, R. 
I, who had the two firsts and two seconds, L. | 
B. Harris, who had three firsts and one second, 
and O. B. Hadwin. 
The swine prizes were awarded to G. W. God- | 
dard of Greenville, N. H., Smith Harding of | 


South Deerfield, who took four prizes, O. A. | 
| 





Sed 


Kelly, Freeman & Rotton, C.. A. Hawkes and 
George A. Thayer of Worcester. 
The Worcester Electric company’s prize for | 
the best exhibit of sheep was awarded to L. B. 
Harris of Lyndonville, Vt. 


A MILK AERATOR. 


Among the multitude of attractions at the 
New England fair, we take pleasure in remark- 
ing on the improved appearance and perfected | 
mechanical work as shown in the E. L. Hill 
milk aerator, which is continually receiving in- 
creased support and adoption by progressive | 
milk producers throughout the country. That 
this method of aeration has come to stay, is we]! 
attested by the result attained by parties hay- | 
ing the machines in practical use from one | 
month to three years. We advise every milk 
producer interested in placing a first-class prod- 
uct of uniform quality on the market, to address 
Mr. Hill for catalogue and testimonials as per 
advertisement in this issue, believing from our 
personal knowledge that nothing is claimed but 
what has been fully substantiated. 


HOW SOME GOOD VEGETABLES WERE RAISED. 
| 


The Bowker Fertilizer Co. have just reason 
to feel proud of the exhibit of F. J. Kinney of | 


| and foaled in 1884. 


stabled in the building occupied by the horses 
of C. H. Nelson last year. Allare fine animals 
and presented a good appearance both in their 
stalls and on thetrack. The first is Meseen- 
ger Wilkes by Red Wilkes, first dam Rena C., 
by Messenger Chiet, second dam by Foreigner. 
Messenger Wilkes foaled in 1883 is a large bay 
15.3 hands high, has a record 2.291-4. He has 
a fine quiet disposition, and very gamey animal 
and the owners feel confident with a second 
training can mark 2.20 or better. 

Ben V.had Red Wilkes for a sire the breeding 
given above, was foaled in 1886, is a bright one 
standing 15.2 hands high. In disposition, style 
and gait is similar to his brother Messenger 
Wilkes with as much if not more speed. Ben 
V. made a record of 3.004 as a yearling on a 
trial spin. They received their early education 
of B. J. Tracey ot Lexington, Ky. 

Rockefeller a full brother to Campbell’s Elec- 
tioneer, two years old, record 2.34. His sire 
was Electioneer,first dam Edith Carr, by Clark’s 
Chief, second dam Easte Car,third dam by Mar- 
grave thoroughbred. MRockefeller is a rich 
mahogany brown, standing 15.24 hands high 
He has handsome feet and 
legs and fine shaped head and neck. Has never 
been handled for speed but shows a fine gait 
He has been in the stud two seasons and his 
crop of weanlings is very promising. The 
blood of Rockfeller runs in approved channels, 
and it is expected that his colts will develop 
much speed. Gen. Withers, Jr., is a nice 
looking horse owned by President Bass of the 
eastern state fair, a fine chestnutand got by 
Gen. Withers by Almont. 

C. P. Drake has the stallion Glenarm 2.234 by 
Constellation, son of Almont, dam Skip by 
Gideon, and Bayard Wilkes by Alcantara, dam 
Barcena by Bayard. 

Barrett Bros., West Sumner, showed a stud of 
horses which includes Artemas Jr., by Artemas, 
Col. West by Egbert, sire of Emma, 2.164, 
Westland by Col. West, Prince Artemas, a two 


| years stallion and Artness, a year old filly. 


FROM THE STATE COLLEGE FARM 


there is a handsome Percheron stallion, while 
from the provincial district come two hackney 
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Isaac Damon of Cochituate. 
on Queen, Holstein, 28.07, 16.08, 14.02— 


— Robinson & Son, Barre Plains, Hol- 
stein. 

Mabel Douglass, 31.11, 20.02, 17.00—68.13. 

W. A. Russell, North Andover, Holstein. 

Lady Lyons, 27.07, 14.02, 13.01—54.10. 

The first premium for creamery butter was 
given to the Winchester creamery and the sec- 
ond to the North Brookfield creamery. For 
dairy butter in prints the first prize was given 
to Hopewell Bros.; I. W. & J. B. Bowker, sec- 
ond. The first premium for factory cheese was 
given to A. B. King of North Monmouth, Me., 
with E. Benedict of Danby, Vt., second. J. E. 
Goodale of West Boylston had the first for 
common cheese and Mrs. C. M. Spaulding of 
Brooklyn, Conn., the first for sage cheese. 

FRUIT. 

A special premium for the best collection of 
fruit was awarded to C. C. Shaw of Milford, N. 
H. Some of the first prize winnere for plates 
of apples were G. W. Goddard, J. E. Henry, C. 
C. Shaw, T. A. Dawson, E. W. Walker, F. J. 
Kinney, 0. B. Hadwen, George C. Rice, and H. 
E. Rich. The first premium for the best collec- 
tion of pears was given to the Chamberlain Dis- 
trict farmers’ club and the second to the Tat- 
nuck farmers’ club. Some of the first prize 
winners for plates of pears were L. M. Chase, 








O. B. Hadwen, David L. Fisk, J. W. Powers, 


Worcester. His entire collection of vegetables 
was grown upon their fertilizer and a better 
collection it would be hard to produce. The 
fine collection of potatoes shown by G. D. Howe 
of North Hadley and the large squashes and 
cabbages exhibited by the Tatnuck farmers’ 
club were raised upon the Stockbridge. The 
above exhibits convince the average farmer 
that excellent crops can be grown without barn- 
yard manure and will do more towards strength- 
ening the farmer’s faith in the Bowker com- 
pany’s goods than would an extensive chemical 
exhibit. A tree is known by its fruits, a fertil- 
izer by the crops it produces, and unless prod- 
ucts grown upon other fertilizers take the lead 
at subsequent fairs the Bowker Fertilizer Co. 
may claim the laurels of 1889 and can rest as- 
sured of increased patronage in 1890. 
NOTES, 

An honor worthily bestowed was the award- 
ing a diploma to Geo. A. Rogers of West Upton, 
for his farm account book. 





The Victor harrow advertised elsewhere in 





these columns was shown by Reynolds Bros, 
of Brockton, They report an increasing trade. 
Those of our readers who contemplate purchas- 
ing will do well to investigate the merits of this 
harrow. 


The new windmill for whose name the word 
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stallions, the first ever shown at a fair in Maire 
we believe. They were shown by the owners 
who have lately come over from England and 
are engaged in the stock-raising ‘business 
Clydesdales pure-bred and grade were also 
shown, and we noticed one specimen of the 
Suffolk Punch cart horses, a very good repre- 


sentative. 
THE RACES 


were not especially close or exciting. Glenarm. 
driven by F. Hayden, Boston, won the $1000 
free-for-all in 2.25, 2.254, 2.254, and conld have 
gone faster. C. C.K. took second money. 

The 2.35 class was a fighting race, seven 
heats being required to settle the same. West- 
land took two, Dudley Buck two, Miss Ledo 
two, and after being postponed until the next 
morning was won by Dudley Buck. 

The two-year-old record of 2.42 was cut down 
on Tuesday by Morris Briggs’ bay gelding 
Palm to 2.364, and Keystone, a yearling owned 
by E. 8S. Foster & Son, Canaan, trotted a half 
in 1.31$, within 2} seconds of the yearling rec- 
ord of Maine. He is a large bay colt, 154 
hands high and was gotof Dick Lightheart, 
son of Dr. Franklin, sire of Lawrence, 2 25}, 
Dart trial 2.16, ete. 

The fair was, in many respects, one of the 
most successful in the history of the suciety, 
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PROFITABLE POULTRY. 


BY A- F. HUNTER. 
A Model Hen House, 


Suggest a new poultry house to the average 
farmer and he thinks you mean one of the or- 
nate, elaborate affairs which he has seen illus- 
trated in the poultry papers, covered all over 
with cornices, gables, hipped-roofs, etc., and 
costing two or three hundred dollars. He 
thinks to himself “‘Can’t afford it!” and gets 
along with the old one, which, with cracks be- 
tween the boarding that you can pass your 
hand through, is somewhat colder on a windy 
day than it is out of doors. 

The house which we picture in this number 
(and of which we present a cut of the ground 
plan and a cross-section, in response to requests 
from some of our readers), has more advan- 
tages coupled with fewer disadvantages,more con 
veniences with fewer inconveniences, combined 
with comparatively low cost,than the many 
{ have visited and with several years’ experi- 
ence with it 1 do not see how it can be made 
better. A good proof of this is that I am build- 
ing another exactly like this, one hundred and 
fifty-six feetlong (having thirteen pens and ac- 
commodating two hundred fowls), at this writ- 
ing. 

This house can be well built for about $2 
per running foot; that is, a house twenty-four 
feet long will cost about $50; one forty-eight 
feet long, having four pens and housing about 
sixty fowls, will cost about $100. It is six feet 
high to the eaves, is fifteen feet wide, and 
twenty-four, thirty-six, forty-eight (or any 
multiple of twelve), feet long. A walk three 
teet wide extends along the back (inside), the 
entire length, and gates four feet wide open in- 
to each pen from this walk. If I were building 
a house of not more than four pens I should 
make it but twelve feet wide and do without 
the walk, passing through each pen to get to 
the next; with more than four pens in a house 
the walk is an immense convenience. 

The pens are 12x12 feet square, which gives 
one hundred and forty-four square feet of 
ground space in each one, which gives about 
ten square feet each to fifteen fowls—as many 
as can be penned together and have them lay 
well in winter. 

The trame of the house is 2x4 scantling, the 
studs and rafters being 4 feet apart. A sill 4x6 
inches caps the back wall, to which the rafters 
are spiked, and studs rest upon flat stones sunk 
into the ground some inches, far enough to be 
below the reach of scratching hens. The roof 
boarding is cheapest hemlock, which is covered 
with tarred paper and then shingled. The walls 
of my old house are covered with matched pine 
and painted, but I have found this unsatisfac- 
tory on account of shrinking, even with three 
coats of paint, so I shall this year build them of 
hemlock boards, then tarred paper and shingle 
the same as the roof. The cost will not be very 
much, if any, more than the matched pine and 
three cvats of paint. 

One common sized window, say of 12 lights 
of 9x12 glass, in the front of each pen is all that 
should be put in, excepting, possibly, one in 
each end of the house (as shownin the cut). It 
is a great and very common mistake to put too 
much glass in the front of a hen-house. The 
sun heats the air as in a hot-house in the middle 
of the day in winter, and theu the windows 
radiate cold at night, causing the temperature to 
tun very low. Extremes of heat and cold are 
worse than steady cold, forthe latter the fowls 
are prepared by warm clothing. 

Within the house the pens should be divided 
by partitions of boards to a height of about 3 
feet, or above the heads of the fowls when they 
are sitting on the roosts; above the partition, 
laths or wire-mesh. I think lath preferable for 
inside work, as it makes a partition casily seen 
by the fowls, and they will not dash against it 
if suddenly startled. 

The roosts are 24 feet from the floor and set 
against the west side of the pen, so as to be as 
far as possible from the slide-door to the yards. 
This admits of leaving the slide-doors open, ex- 
cepting in freezing weather, without the fowls 
being exposed to drafts. 1 make my roost poles 
of 2x3 scantling, slightly rounded on top; a stiff 
pole makes a good roost, but has the disadvan- 
tage of sagging, unless wel] seasoned; and un- 
less peeled, the bark is likely to curl up and 
away from the pole, making innumerable 
crevices in which the pestiferous red-mite can 
conceal himself. 

About ten inches below the top of the roost 
suspend a platform twenty inches wide to catch 
the droppings. Strips of furring nailed onto 
the sides and ends of this platform serve the 
three-fold purpose of stiffening it, of enclosing 
the droppings as in a shallow pan, and making 
a convenient step for biddy as she steps up to 
or down from the roost; having this edge to 
step upon the fowls rarsly walk upon the drop- 
pings, which is of great assistance in keeping 
the roosts clean. 

Beneath the platform is a water-basin, set 
next the walk so it can be easily filled without 
going into the pen, then a nest box set back to 
the light, then a box for crushed oyster shells, 
then another nest box, as shown in the cut. 
The nest boxes face the walk for two reasons: 
they can be glanced into to see that allis right 
as one passes along the walk, and they are com- 
paratively dark inside, which goes a long way 
to prevent egg-eating. A feed-trough, four feet 
long and six inches wide, is set about two feet 
back from the window, in the lightest part of 
the pen; this is used forthe morning mash 
only, the grain feed being scattered among the 
gravel or dry litter of the floor so the fowls will 
have to scratch forit. A dust box 2x3 feet in 
sizo and six to eight inches deep is set against 
the east side of the partition as shown in the 
ground plan. This box is filled nearly full of 
dry loam or dry road dust and pveeds to be re- 
plenished about once a month in winter; in 
summer the fowls will dustin the yards out- 
side. This arrangement of the furniture of the 
pen giyes a large amount of clear ground for 
scratching, exercise, etc., and is probably as 
convenient as can be devised. 

‘Che windows should be protected on the in- 
side by wire mesh tacked to the frames. This 
costs but a few cents and will save many a 
pane of glass baing broken by a fowl dashing 
against it in fright, and it’s no fun to set a pane 
of glass in zero weather. Yards or outside 
runs must be provided, and they can not be too 
ample; give the fowls all out-doors if possible. 
A long yard is better than a square one having 
thesame number of square feet, because the 
fowls will run back and forth, from end to end, 
at feeding time, or after an insect another hen 
has caught, and a good amount of exercise is 
secured. My yards are 100 feet long by 12 
wide, and I find that I can keep grass growing 
all the growing season in yards of this size, an 
important matter’, as, with green grass acces- 
sible, biddy’s green food is always before her, 
and she eats it when she wants it. 


4 


Rye for Poultry. 


Every one who keeps poultry should provid 
a good piece of green forage for poultry pasture 





during the late fall and early spring. Now is 


just the time to sow a patch of winter rye for 
such a pasture. It should be sown early enough 
to make a good thick growth before winter, and 
the poultry should be kept off till the rye is 
heavy enough to bear feeding without injury. 
It will be specially acceptable next March and 
April before the grass becomes abundant. 
Fowls like green forage as well as do cattle or 
horses, and it is one of the cheapest forms of 
food they can have. Any piece of good garden 
near the poultry house and upon which pota- 
toes or other early crops have been harvested 
will do for rye which may be plowed under in 
spring in season for pianting again, so that no 
time or use of land will be lost. The rye will 
be on the ground only those months when 
otherwise it vould lie idle. Be sure to have 
the piece large enough so the fowls will not eat 
the rye faster than it grows. Five to seven 
pecks of seed per acre will give a thick seed- 
ing, the larger quantity being needed if sown 
late in the month. A. W. CHEEVER. 





NEW ENGLAND AGRICULTURE. 


Various Opinions Expressed as to the 
Relative Advantages of Western 
’armers. 


Allen District Pomona grange met at Spring- 
field, Vt., Aug. 27th. H.M Arms, in the ad 
dress of welcome, claimed Springfield as the 
banner town of Windsor county, and said that 
if we blind ourselves to the business of agricul- 
ture, Vermont is a state of which we may be 
proud. He regretted the farmer’s inability to 
live as he ought, and the “‘too much due” on 
many farms. 

After dinner and the conferring of the fifth 
degree, and the transaction of necessary busi- 
ness the discussion of “The east as compared 
with the west as a home for the farmer,” was 
opened by C. H. Hubbard, with a strong allo- 
pathic dose to counter-check ‘‘western fever.” 
He claimed that if we take hold with as much 
energy here, we shall do as well as at the west, 
and enjoy life agreat deal better. A farmer who 
will sit down and grumble about bard times, 
and buy corn, ought to be ashamed. I like 
good water, good mountain air; there is no 
climate better than southern Vermont. Raise 
better stock, better crops, do work with less 
manual labor, be bright and wide awake. 

A. A. Edson, general deputy, alluded to New 
England’s social advantages, saying, “It is not 
all of life to get dollars.” He spoke of the 
young man who went west, took up land, and 
slept under his cart; and thought some of the 
low-priced lands in 


VERMONT MORE DESIRABLE. 


Mr. Marshall advised young men to go west . 
asking where one young man had got rich in 
Vermont in twenty-five years. ‘‘Rough it in 
the west twenty-five years and get rich, rough 
it here forty and not get anything but rough.” 

S.N. Wright thought a man with plenty of 
money could do as well west, but a poor man is 
better off in the east. He did not believe in 
running down one’s town or state. One of the 
lessons we should learn in the grange is to hope 
and persevere. A young man with vim can 
buy the best of farms for less than buildings 
cost and by living within his means can pay for 
it; no young man can prosper without a good 
wife. We ought to make two pounds of maple 
sugar in place of the one now made, and make 
the best. Keep a few sheep, a few cattle, a few 
horses, swine and poultry—keep a variety. 
Have something to turn off every month. There 
is muscle enough, we must have 


MORE BRAINS, MORE EDUCATION, 


make our farms attractive, not be harping hard 
times and nothing for which to be thankful; 
keep our young people. The grange is doing a 
good and vigorous work. Our agricultural 
college is a benefit to the state. A young man 
gets tuition free, board cheap and may work for 
it. We did not have this advantage a few years 
ago. 

Past Master J. R. Walker, although always 
in favor of the east, spoke of the monstrous 
west as a smart country where thousands of 
dollars are quickly made. We have done our 
work on roads and schools, it has got to be 
done west. 

Master Elmer Merritt said he had no desire 
to go west; he believed that a man who would 
get a living there could get one here. He 
thought there were many advantages in farming 
not to be found in other occupations. 

Herbert Streeter said there are a great many 
advantages in the west and privileges in the 
east. Farmers do wrong to cry hard times, we 
ought to boom our country as they do theirs. 
We ought to get the foreign element for help 
and not pay as high for labor, as when wool 
was fifty or seventy-five cents a pound. 

Mr. Johnson said every rod of the land at the 
west can be tilled and utilized. A man over 
seventy years old has taken care of fifty acres 
of corn alone. A young man that went from 
Plymouth to Nebraska and ran in debt owns 
today 1000 acres, much wheat, 2000 cattle, 100 
horses, 400 hogs and has money at interest. 
The west is the place in which to get a living. 


IF A MAN WANTS TO BURROW 


in the ground, he can do it in the east, although 
some men ought to burrow. We had better go 
west, we can not live upon maple sugar. 
Enoch Cutler farmed for twenty-five years and 
bad not done half the travelling of the western 
farmer, but could raise fifty or sixty bushels of 
shelled corn to the acre; heinquired what our 
women would say if they had to burn dried 
grass when cooking breakfast. Mr. Phelps 
told of persons who burned cobs and corn- 
stalks and had to burrow to keep from freezing. 
A family of nine persons lived in a house 12x14 
feet, and had to go twenty-two miles for wood. 
Past master Allen Slade vividly pictured west- 
ern cyclones and asked how many persons 
present would go west if they could. No one 
called for a ticket. Foster Piper knew of 
farmers who were making money here and 
spoke of the uncertainty of western crops. 


ONE-HORSE FARMERS. 


One Cause of Complaint at the Unprofit- 
ableness of Agriculture. 





One reason why there is so much complaint 
that farming does not pay here in the East is 
there are too many ‘‘one-horse” farmers farm- 
ing on two and four-horse farms. If a man 
should buy a four-horse team to go into the 
business of teaming and we should constantly 
meet him on the road with only load sufficient 
for one or at most two of his horses, we should 
naturally think he was not working bis team 
up to near its full capacity. It might be he 
was too lazy to put on a full load or perhaps 
had not sufficient get up and get to him to stir 
round and find sufficient business to make up a 
full load, we should surely think he was lack- 
ing in business ability somewhere. There are 
lots of farmers here in New England in just 
this situation. But put a “four-horse” farmer 
on @ one-horse farm and he will immediately 
adapt his farming to that size farm by going in- 
to some of the extensive branches of farming 
such as market gardening, fruit growing, pou 
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try keeping, etc., and thus run his “‘one-horse” 
farm on the “four-horse” plan; but put the 
‘‘one-horse” farmer on the “four-horse” farm 
and owing to lack of business ability he wiil 
skin along with the one horse and perhaps the 
help of one boy, constantly growing poorer and 
grumbling that “farming does not pay.” 
F. A. Putnam. 





THE DAIRY. 


EDUCATED BUTTER MAKERS. 
We learn that at a late butter making compe- 
tition in England, held at Colchester and open 
to all comers, all the prizes were awarded to 
pupils atthe dairy school near Ipswich. This 
shows what systematic training will do toward 
making good butter makers, and we only wish 
those who are interested in the subject in this 
country would profit by this most excellent ex- 
ample.—American Dairyman. 


ANIMAL ODORS. 
Every man who has ever practically manipu- 
lated a submerged Cooley can having in it milk 
containing foul odors, knows that the odors 
came out of the milk and were diffased in the 
water, while the cream was free from the taint 
that was in the milk. This is not theory—we 
know it from having performed the manual 
labor, from the weighing in of the milk to the 
packing of the untainted butter that sold for 40 
cents a pound.—Hoard’s Dairyman. 


SILOS AND MIDDLEMEN. 

George R. Chase, lecturer of the Massachu- 
setts state grange, in the Co-operative Farmer 
says: “I nave recently seen twelve cows and a 
pair of horses kept on thirty acres, the sales on 
this farm amounting to one thousand dollars 
per year. I have seen amother farm, near by, 


of one hundred and sixty acres which kept pre- | 


cisely the same amount of stock, required more 
help to carry on and made smaller sales. On 
the first farm, the smaller, the owner soiled 
his cattle, used a silo and made butter. The 
owner of the second farm kept on in the good 
old-fasimoned way and made milk for a middle- 
man.” Which taxes would you rather pay? 
Which comes nearer to true farming ? 


FLAVOR. 

Flavor is the distinguishing characteristic 
which governs the award of prize butter; 
hence, no matter how perfect the sample may 
be in other respects, if the flavor is not right it 
can not win. There must be a positive charac- 
ter to it, and'this comes from feeding and can 
not be secured in any other way. ‘S%econd-crop 
clover pretty well advanced in maturity is the 
best forage fodder for the highest standard of 
flavor of butter, and to this may be added a 
light feed of corn-meal. If the clover is too 
immature the favor resulting wil! be objection 
able, but clean matured corn fodder is- a good 
substitute, and well-cured, early-cut hay grown 
on dry land will be found excellent for the pur- 
pose.—Maine Farmer. 


FEED THB. COWS WELL WHEN DBY. 

When the dairyman fully understands that 
he can draw no milk trom the udder which he 
has not put in at the mouth, he is in a hopefu! 
frame of mind. The cow is the most reliable 
savings bank to receive her deposits, and, unlike 
the ordinary savings bank. she pays the highest 
interest on the largest deposits. The flesh which 
the good cow puts on in her dry season will as 
surely be drawn into the pail during the next 
milking season as will the food she eats from 
day to day; consequently while the cow is dry 
she should be 30 fed as to enable her to gain 
strength and flssh for her next season’s draft, 
and this will not be done by the old-fashioned 
farmer who feeds her with bog hay, oatstraw 
and weather-bea'en corn fodder. We believe 
that by mingling a little grain with straw, corn 
fodder and swale hay they may be made as vyal- 
uable as good hay and quite as cheap. 

Essex County. 


DO COWS HOLD UP THEIR MILK? 

Do cows by act of the will hold up their milk ? 
In all the mammailia or milk-giving animals the 
secretion of milk is made at the time it is re- 
quired by the young, or when it is properly 
asked for by the hand of the milker. The 
animal does not reason about the matter, does 
not ‘give down” or “hold up,”’ but the formation 
of milk is entirely regulated (so to speak) by 
the emotional condition of the animal. If the 
cow is in a good, natural condition—which a 
“mess” or the presence of her calf would be 
likely to induce—she will furnish the lacteal 
fluid freely. None of the glandular secretions 
are under the control of the will. To illustrate: 
If one wishes to black his boots as quickly as 
possible and tries to wet the blacking by spitting 
in it, he will find (as he often has) that the 
more he tries to spit the less he can, but if he is 
shown a lemon the very thought of its acidity 
will cause the saliva to flow freely. So no one 
can shed tears at will, showing that the emo- 
tional nature must be stirred in order to recall 
active glandular secretion.—M. M. Frisselle, M. 
D., in Farm Stock and Home. 


COST OF ENSILAGE AS A VALUABLE MILK-PRO- 
DUCING FOOD. 

Prof. E. M. Shelton found that the actual cost 
of cutting corn in the field, bauling, and running 
it through the cutting machine into the silo in 
Kansas, was 62 cents perton. This includedall 
cost of labor of men and teams, and fuel to fire 
the engine, but nothing for wear and tear of 
machinery. The cost of the silo in Kansas he 
places at about $2 per ton storage capacity. 

Prof. Sanborn’s silos cost two and a half times 
as much in Missouri. 

At the New Hampshire station, Prof. 
Whitcher found that with a crop of southern 
corn, yielding 20.45 tons per acre, the cost of 
harvesting and packing in the silo was $1.08 per 
ton, or $22.21 per acre. With the Sanford corn 
and fifteen tons per acre, the cost was $1 per 
ton, while an acre of Pride of the North corn, 
producing 124 tons, cost $1.24 per ton for har- 
vesting, cutting and putting in the silo. 

The total cost of corn ensilage in the silo at 
the New Hampshire station, including labor, 
manure, interest on land, etc., ranged from 
$2.21 per ton for southern, to $3.07 for Pride ot 
the North. The corn was raised in a three- 
years’ rotation course, and one-third of the value 
of the manure was charged to each of the crops 
grown in the three years, though it was all 
applied to the corn crop. 

1n estimating the cost of ensilage in the silo, 
it must be remembered that the distance from 
the field to the place of storage is a factor of no 
little account. 

Storing ensilage requires the hauling of a 
large amount of water, an ingredient that can 
not be hauled economically on long distances as 
can air-dried food. Consequently, those who 
adopt the silo as an adjunct to the farm forces, 
should endeavor to have the corn-field lie as 
near to it as practicable. 


THE ELABORATION OF MILK. 


All milk, like some butter, is fearfully and 
wonderfully made. With reference to the elab- 
oration of milk, I mean all that that sentence 
expresses. Milk is secreted by and in two 





| its cost. 





longitudinal glands, commonly called the udder. 
These two are separated by a fibrous partition, 
which is attached to connective tissue under the 
skin. That tissue also spreads through the 
udder, apparently for its support in position. 
The udder is spoken of as having four quarters. 
That is popularly correct, althongh the division 
between the two quarters on each side is not 
definite or distinct. Tae gland stripped of its 
covering, is a reddish-gray substance. In dry 
cows the deposit of fut in the connective tissue 





gives ita yellowish appearance. The internal 
canal of the teat opens into a milk cistern. The 
total quantity of milk held in the four cisterns | 
or reservoirs at the top of the teats will seldom 
exceed one quart. Numerous ducts rise 
from these and branch into all parts of the 
udder. The duets and their branebes 
become smaller as they spread, until each one 
ends in a vesicle or “ultimate follicle,” about 
one thirtieth of an ineh in diameter. Into these 
cavities, the serum of the milk, its water, case- 
ine, sugar, albumen, ete., seems to pass from 
the arterial blood throwgh the capillary tissue. 
A change in the cell albumen of the bloo: is be- 
lieved to take place during that transition. The 
inside of each vesicle is stwdded with innumer- 
able cells. Through these she fat is produced, 
supposedly by budding. ‘here are ordinarily 
about 1,000,000,000 of these globules in a cubic 
inch of milk. They have no-organic pellicles or 
so-called skins. The activity of secretion de- 
pends largely upon the vigor of the blood cir- 
culation. The production of fat depends mainly 
upon the temperament of the cow, gentle hand- 
ling and feed rich in protein. Yiolent disturb- 
ance of her nervous system has a disastrous 
effect upon the cell action and capillary activity 
in most cases. Arteries, veins and nerves to- 
gether pervade the whole of the udder structure. 
New ducts, sach as those referred to above, are 
formed by branching or sprouting out from 
others. Rubbing of the udder, rapid and clean 
milking will promote their growth and develop- 
ment until the sixth year. A pressure ot fat in 
the connective tissue on the gland interferes 
with and hinders the secretion of milk.—Prof. 
James W. Robertson, Guelph, Ontario. 





THE FUTURE OF DAIRYING. BUTTER AT SIX- 


TEEN CENTS PER POUND: 


It appears to many far-sighted persons that 
between silos, creameries, oleo competition and 
other causes the butter market is in a transition 
state. Hoerd’s Dairyman says that it bas fore- 
seen for years that a time must come when in- 
creased production would bring the price of 
dairy products down to a point where only the 
man whois a posted dairyman can make a 
living profit. It instances Hiram Smith who is 
on record as saying that he can make butter at 
a profit at sixteen cents per pound. [Its con- 
clusions as to what must be done are as fol- 
lows : 

By the aid of the silo and other methods of 
preserving the food of the cow, we hope to both 
lessen its ¢ost as well as increase its produc- 
tiveness. 

By a better intelligence in the ways-of pro- 
ducing that food, we hope to greatly cheapen 
This will largely be brought about by 
better methods of culture, so that we will not 
go along year after year taking two acres of 
costly land to produce what one good acre 
eught to. 

By the aid of good cow sense and judgment 
we hope to see every dairyman breeding and 
selecting a dairy cow, for this costly work of 
producing milk, so that we shall not go along 
year after year, feeding two cows, caring for 
two cows, and dancing a general attendance on 
two cows to get the product that one good cow 
ought to give. 

it is this careless, foolish, slipshod, wasteful 
production of food in the first place; and then 
pouring it into a worthless cow in the second, 
that is sapping the life-blood out of dairying. 
it is not the price we get half so much as it is 
the expense of production that is robbing us of 
profit. Half of the farmers will tell that it is 
the cost of hired help that takes away their 
profit. We do not believe it. Indeed, we know 
better. We believe the difficulty lies more in 
wasiing good hired help on inadequate methods 
of producing the food, and forcing him to wait 
on poor cows, one-half of which never would 
pay any profitif the help was furnished free 
that is grinding all hope out of dairying. 


ARTIFICIAL FERTILIZERS, 


We are accustomed to speak of artificial fer- 
tiliz2rs as ifthe only natural substance upon 
which to depend for growing our crops, or for 
improving our silos, must be the excrements of 
our domestic animals. 

Is it not time that this waschanged? Should 
we not learn that all the substances which have 
been formed by the consumption of the crops ot 
our fields are as properly, and even more 
properly, the natural fertilizers of the fields from 
which they were taken, as the waste which is 
left bebind unappropriated by the systems which 
those crops have fed and builtup? Is not bone, 
then, a natural fertilizer for land, which has for 
centuries supplied the material for growing the 
bones of our cattle, sheep or swine? Is it not 
also a natural fertiliasr for the crops which we 
know by experience must promote the growth 
of bone in those animals which teed upon them ? 
Do we not know that upon the hay, the corn or 
the other crops which we feed out, the animals 
depend for supplying and renewing the blood 
which courses through their veins? And is not 
then blood a natural source for supplying to the 
crops those elements wiich the blood found and 
grew upon in their consumption ? 

Does it not stand to reason that the potash 
which we find everywhere in the woody fibres 
of our plants and trees would be a natural fer- 
tilizer for their growth again ? 

Perhaps we might with propriety call those 
deposits of mineral fertilizers upon which we 
are now drawing so freely, the potash mines of 
Germany, the phosphatic rock or mar! of Car- 
olina and the saltpetre mines of South America, 
artificial fertilizers, but it would be better to 
abandon the term entirely and speak only 
of manufactured fertilizers. 

But the mere matter of a name would not be 
of so much importance, if it were not for the 
fact that so many agricultural writers have 
been misled by the term into thinking and say- 
ing that the use of artificial fertilizers is an ex- 
travagance upon the part of the farmer, which 
is to be condemned and stopped as far as may 
be. They speak of it as a draft upon the re- 
sources of the farm, especially if the parties of 
whom they are bought reside out of the state, 
forgetting that in putting back again the blood, 
the bone, the meat, the ashes, or such sub- 
stances as contain the same elements which 
they have taken from the soil, we are but re- 
paying our debt, and restoring it to its natural 
fertilizer. 

Is it not proper economy to return to the soil 
that which we have reason to suppose our crops 
have taken from it, or to adopt the principle 
of the Stockbridge manures and put in all that 
we think our crops will demand of the soil dur- 
ing their growth? By so doing we may make 











ourselves reasonably sure of obtaining our crops 


if soil aud season are favorable, and know at 
the same time that we are not exhausting our 
soil, but rather increasing its fertility by the 
cultivation wPich enables it to absorb and util- 
ize the fertilizing elements in the atmosphere, 
the rain or the snow, or in such of the roots and 
leaves as are left to decay on or in the soil. 





POSTAL CARD THOUGHTS. 


Every Subscribor Has Ideas Which 
Would do Good to Others. 





TRUE TO NEW ENGLAND. 

New England farming can be made to excel 
that ot any other section of the United States 
as farming for profit. Te markets are favor- 
able, the climate ditto, say what you will of it; 
and a man ean do more here with less fatigue 
than any w'tere else I know of. 

Z. BAKER. 


HOGS AND SQUASHES. 


On the asylum farm at Danvers there are @ 
good many hogs and they are kept in open 
yards in the roeky pasture, each yard being 


‘ . } 
three or four rods square and Waving thirty or 


more hogsin it. After they get the ground 
well mellowed up and enriched’ im this way it 
will be planted with squashes, and so the hogs 
are made useful im reclaiming the roughest land 
there. Cc. H. M. 


- RAISING POTATOES: 

Jugging from my experience, it is policy to 
plant large tubers. Last spring I planted on 
one helf acre of ground the very largest potatoes 
that Ii had raised. The land was- thoroughly 
manured with well-roteed manure, anda medium 
handful of wood-ashes: was placed in each hill. 
I was so crowded with work that the potatoes 
got hoed:but once. Ondigging them 3 tound 
only « few rotten ones, and got a yield of fifty 
bushels from the size of a hen’s egg to a two- 
pound one. This is, of course, not considered a 
very large crop, but there are meny threugh the 
country that are worse.. I believe in: digging 
potatoes as soon as they are ripe, not leaving 
them to water soak and rot. OL. W. 

Nashua, WW. H. 





TYWRNING UNDER GREEN’ CROPS WITH A. SWIVEL 
PLOW, 

I have been very successful in turning. under 
tall clover,.weeds and other stuff with the 
Charter Oak: swivel plow by simply hitching 
each end of a chain ot proper length to the ends 
of the doubletree and let it drag, instead of one 
end to the dombletree and the other to the plow. 
As the plow is reversed, the chain adjusts itself 
and bends everything down so the mouldbeard 
covers it nicely. 1 consider this a very desira- 
ble plow for all soils that I have used it on, 
both stony and where there are no stones. I 
think this method more satisfactory than to 
mow and rake it into the furrow. F. Hi Da 

West Caton, 7% Y.. 


REMEMBER THIS NEXT SPRING. 


“A Michigan Cabbage Grower” avers that 
the cut-worm is a pest that not only frequently 
causes the loss of a crop of early vabbages,, Dut 
of other vegetables as well. Their presence can 
easily be ascertained by examining uw sod or 
clod of swardent roots partly turned under. 
Tarred paper may be wrapped-around the cab- 
bage-stem, or some such means be employed as 
a preventive. He likes the following plan: 
Pat a teaspoonful of paris green or london prr- 
ple in two gallons of water; sprinkle handfuls 
on grass or sods, which then can be scattered 
throughout the patch, walking crosswise of the 
narrow walks. By doing this towards evening, 
after the last harrowing, duriug the night the 
cut-worms that are deprived of their food: will 
be out looking for fresh pastures and wil! ap- 


propriate some of the prepared bait, the smallest | 


particle of which will kill. Mi W. 
Worcester Covnty. 





THE OFFICE OF VEGETATION. 


There is no chance to doubt the salu- 


tary effect of vegetation, including even the | 


most noxious and troublesome weeds, in not 
only freeing the soil of decayed matter that 
would furnish a basis for disease germs, but 
also in purifying the air. Weeds are generally 
considered an evil, but in waste places as well 
as around sink drains and cesspools oftentimes, 
they thus become a blessing. MRainy, wet 
weather would, in my opinion, prove much 
more unhealthy if it were not for the vegetation 
springing up so luxuriantly during such 
periods. Vegetation aids greatly in disposing 
of any surplus dampness.in the atmosphere 
the tendency of whicn if allowed to accumulate 
beyond a certain limit is to germinate disease. 

If there was no vegetable life to consume de- 


cayed and putrid matter, it would never be sate | 


to spread such matter, or any fertilizing material 
whatever, upon the soil in proximity to dwell- 
ings or people. 

Vegetation, therefore, fills a much larger 
office, performs a service much greater than 
simply that ot furnishing food tor living things 
for, while it is developing, it is remedial in 
effects, undoubtedly destroying by absorption 
many incipient germs of disease. 

Thus do elements injurious become health- 
promoting. Thus does the economy of nature 


change our enemies to most valuable triends. | 


The whole process of nature is a round of life 
and death,—life from death and death from 
life, and the transformations always seem 
remedial as well as progressive. 

A. P. REED. 


WHEN TO APPLY MANURE. 





A Variety of Opinions of Practical Men. 


At one of the institutes of the Worcester 
South agricultural society last winter, the above 
topic was discussed. 

Mr. R. C. Sessions strongly advocated plow- 
ing in manure and fall seeding; said he never 
failed of getting a good crop. 

Deacon Thurston of North Brookfield would 
apply manure to either plowed ground or on its 
surface; his special object being the thorough 
incorporation of the manure with the surface 
soil by harrowing and bushing it in. He 
claimed that crops could sooner appropriate it 
than if plowed in. 

Charles Underwood of Brookfield spoke of 
the advantages of applying manure to frozen 
ground or upon the snow. He said it was his 
common practice. His reasons for so doing 
were: the cheapness of labor in the winter, the 
absence of other necessary work for teams, its 
being upon the spot when needed and ready for 
working in the spring. He claimed that he re- 
ceived better results than when he applied the 
manure at any other time of the year. He did 
not believe that on sloping ground the goodness 
of the manure is washed away to any consider- 
able extent; neither did he see any difference 
between fall and spring seeding. 

Mr. Ayer of Sturbridge advocated winter 
spreading, claiming that the chief losses in the 
value of manure come through fermentation, 
consequently that if it is left in a warm barn 
Cellar to ferment and decompose, the result is 
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The Chief Reuwen for the great suc- 
ress of Hood’s Sar saparilla is found In the 


article itself. It is merit that wins, and the 
taet that Hood’s Saysaparilla actually ac- 
romplishes what is slaimed for it, is what 


sas given to this medicine a pepularity and 
sale greater than that of any ether sarsapa- 

: H + rilla er blood puri 
Merit Wins fier before the public 
tisod’s Serofula, Salt 


Rheum and all 


Sarsaparilla cures 
Humers,. Dyspepsia, Sick 


fleadache, Biliousness. overcemes That 
Tires? Feeling, creates an Appetise, strength- 
eps tte Nerves, builds up the Whele System 

Hi oed’s Sarsaparilla is sold byall drug 
gist $1; six for $5. Prepared byw. 1. Hood 
& Co., *pothecaries, Lowrall, Masa, 





fully as baa as any losses by sun and rain; the 
process of freezing and thawing fits it for use. 
Mr. H. L. Phelps of Southampton considered 
it economy to apply manure to land as soon as 
| possible after making. The greatest loss comes 
| through fermentation, and this of course could 
not take place while frozen. 








MILLET, 


more and more every year; and I believe it is 
| well to pay more attention to it. In some eases 
| farmers sowed it this summer where their erops 
were ruined by the flood, with: the prospeet of 
getting a good crop Its rapid growth enables 
the farmer to sow it after all other crops are in, 
and yet get a good crop of fodder. It may be 
sown even after acrop of grass- has been cut 
and the sod turned under, or it can follow rye 
or wheat, thus growing two crops a year from 
the same land. It is best to keep land produc- 
ing something, so as to keep ail the stock we 
| can, and thus retern the more manure to the 
land and improve the productive capacity of 
| our farms. I believe this can be carried to a 
farther extent than many farmers dream of. 
Just as soon as the land is cleared of one crop, 
| fit it for another; and do not forget to make 
| use of all the fertilizer at command and give 
thorough preparation of the soil. Both of these 
| surely pay. PF. u.1 
Steuben County, N. Y. 


The cultivation of millet is- coming into use 
| 
t 
' 


ASSORTING PRODUCE, 

It is an established rule that when two grades 
are mixed, the poorer detracts from the better; 
the better does not enhance the poorer. These 
things apply to everything we produce. Ask 

| the dealer in fruits, vegetables or grains what 
one thing leads oftener than anything else to 
return unsatistactory to the producer, and he 
will tell you failure to assort carefully and vig- 
orousiy. 

How true this is we can most readily see by 
| Visiting the fruit and vegetable markets, for the 
| articles here present wide divergences in quality, 
owing to their perishable nature. ne man has 
picked berries carelessly, allowing a few very 
; small, or unripe, or misshapen to go in; only a 
| few, yet on account of them the boxes remained 
unsold, while well-assorted berries of no better 
quality than the average of his, are sold readily. 
Another man has not assorted tomatoes care- 
fully, putting in a few too nearly ripe; and by 
the time the boxes reach the market these to- 
matoes have bscome over ripe and have been 
jarred to pieces and over the others. The entire 
box must be sacrificed. As.we pass from stall 
to stall, or from one commission house or retail 
establishment to another, we may see multi- 
plied such examples as these. 

What is true of fruits and vegetables is true 
of our most important farm erops. We must 
assort carefully if we weuld sell to good advan- 
| tage; and the profit depends as much upon seil- 
ing at the maximum price as upon growing at 
the minimum cost. Assorting is best done as 
the crop is harvested, though it may not be 
actually necessary to assort atthis time. By 
assorting as the product is harvested we save 





one handing; and we also gain most—a 
| bruised apple, for example, if not taken out 
| when gathered will rot and spoil all in contact. 
| Assorting really requires little labor.—J. W. 


Stahl in Indiana Farmer. 
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Sxin ano Biooo Diseases 
crom Pimpces TO ScROFuULAs 


‘AYO PEN CAN DO JUSTICE TO THE ESTEEM IN 
N which the CUTICURA REMEDIxEs are held 
by the thousands upon thousands whose lives haye 
been made happy by the cure of agonizing, humil 
iating, itching, scaly and pimply diseases of the 
skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of hair. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CuricurA 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
it, externally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, th« 
new Blood Purifier, internally, are a positive cure 
for every form of skin and blood disease, from 
pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price,CuTicuRA, 50c.; SOAP, 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the PoTTER 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., BOSTON, MASS. 

Sena for ‘’How to Cure Skin Diseases.”’ 


4a Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily ~#% 
Bae skin prevented by CuTICURA SOAP. 2 


Rheumatism, Kidney Pains and Weak- 
\ ness speedily cured by CuTICURA ANTI- 
PALN PLASTER, the only pain-killing plaster 
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THE Best AGRICULTURAL FAIR 
IN NEW ENGLAND ISBET TER THAN 
-— Ever THIS YEAR — 


FOR FULL.PARTICULARS: 


G.C.HOLMES. Preach! 


BROCKTON, MASS. 
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“RS. A. E. WHITAKER. Editor. 





The historical pageant so successfully 
civen in Boston last spring under the 
management of Miss Cora Scott Pond will 
be repeated October 11. The patronage 
was so great on the previous occasion that 
-he Boston theatre has been secured for 
the second presentation of this unique en- 
tertainment, which is a series of living pic- 
‘ures of the main events in the history of 
this country. 





IRONING. 
fhe Best Methods. How to make Starch. 





Opinions differ as to whether washing 
or ironing is the most difficult, and many 
a woman can do one creditably, but not 
both. Then the grades of either work 
lifer greatly. There is a long range of 
ability between ironing a basketful of 
coarse towels and plain undergarments and 
doing up a handful of collars and cuffs. 
To be a fine laundress requires skill, 
patience and anicety of touch quite equal 
to that needed in some of the fine arts. 
Much of the decorative work now done 
isnot more dainty or more fascinating 
than is the making delicate laces and fine 
embroideries fresh and new again. Nev- 
er try to iron the same day that the wash- 
ing is done, no matter how small the num- 
ber of pieces. 

Before putting the irons on to heat rub 
the stove clean with paper and wash the 
When ironing 

KEEP A STEADY FIRE 
then time 1s not lost in waiting or strength 
in pressing with cool irons. Do not let 
the irons remain on the stove longer than 
used and never allow one to be heated red 
hot as in that case it will always be rough. 
Iron the articles until dry and hang care- 
fully to air, otherwise they will be rough 
when ready to put away. If the irons 
stick rub them on a board sprinkled with 
salt or fine ashes, or on a piece of fine sand 


irons. 


paper. 
A skirt board is 
THE BEST IRONING TABLE. 

Have it made five feet long and two feet 
wide; cover with three thicknesses of old 
flannel, an old worn-out blanket is the 
best thing for the purpose, but whatever 
is used there should be no seams or ridges 
in it. Baste an old sheet over the flannel, 
and it is an excellent way to have a stout 
strap nailed to one end of the board to 
hang it up by, turning the side used next 
to the wall then it will not get soiled or 
dusty. 

A bosom board is made in the same 
way and of a size to fit a shirt bosom; 
have a strap on this also. For ironing 
sleeves, especially those that are tucked, a 
small sleeve board is needed, such as 
dressmakers use for pressing sleeves; 
cover it like the other boards. It will 
also be found useful in ironing baby 
dresses. A large pocket should be nailed 
to the back of the ironing board in which 
to keep the holders. There should be 
several holders so the hand may be rested 
and cooled by a change, and they should 
always be scrupulously clean. It isa good 
way to make white cotton covers for the 
holders and then wash them occasionally. 
It is not necessary to own 
; A POLISHING IRON, 
because a common iron properly used will 
do as well for adding a gloss to linen, and 
now some of the best laundries give linen 
what is called the ‘‘domestic finish,” with- 
out a gloss, and which is preferred by some 
of the most fastidious. 

A fluting iron improves the looks of 
rufiles and laces greatly, and those which 
are heated on the stove like an ordinary 
iron are best, and cost but seventy-five 
cents. 

When ironing, always wear a fresh, clean 
apron. ‘Take the hardest part of the iron- 
ing first, while the strength is fresh, and 
always cool the irons on coarse towels when 
they are too hot for fine ironing. I bave 
seen girls use the early forenoon in ironing 
the towels and every old worn rag that 
happened to be among the clothes, while 
four o’clock in the afternoon found them 
despondently struggling over the starched 
things, with a sink full of dinner dishes 
waiting. Such management usually ends 
in putting aside some of the starched iron- 
ing till the next day, when it must be 
shaken up, dricd and resprinkled. 

TABLE CLOTHS AND NAPKINS 
will not bear slighting, no matter how 
many other cerners are cut on ironing day. 
Iron by the thread until dry and fold ex- 
actly even. The linen should shine with a 
gloss and have scarce a trace of dampness 
when finished. 

In ironing flannels or woven underwear 
take care not to scorch it. Iron only the 
feet of ribbed stockings. When ironing a 
window shade, begin at one end and iron a 
narrow strip smoothly until dry; then roll 
it, and as the ironing progresses continue 
to roll. It is then in convenient shape to 
handle. 

Like art and music, fine starching is not 
well taught by printed or written lessons, 
but a few general suggestions sometimes 
put one in the right way tolearn. It isa 
great privilege to be allowed to watch one 
who isan adept at this work, and then one 
can try over and over again till practice 
gives the skill. 

TO IRON A SHIRT, 
first do the neck-band, and be careful not 
to stretch or pull it out of shape ; then iron 
the sleeves and body. Slip the bosom 
board in place and stretch the linen over it, 











rubbing every wrinkle smooth. Now lay 
a clean white cloth over it and iron rapidly 
with a hot iron until the cloth looks dry, 
then pull it off carefully and rub the linen 
with quick, short motions all the same way 
to give a gloss. Pin the neck-band to keep 
it in shape, smooth again any wrinkles that 
may have formed, and it is done. 

Iron collars and cuffs in the same man- 
mer as a shirt-bosom, and when finishing, 
shape each piece by a few short strokes of 
the iron on the outside. Put them inside a 
clean, bright tin and set where it is hot for 
a little while, so that they may be thor- 
oughly dry and keep their shape. 

Some laundresses use boiled starch for 
shirts and collars, while others get good 
results from cold starch. An excellent 
way is to starch the linen in boiled starch 
after rinsing, then dip them in a weak, cold 
starch when sprinkled. A very little soap 
in cold starch prevents sticking, and for 
boiled starch some prefer a bit from a 
spermaceti candle, others use a teaspoonful 
or less cf kerosene. 

A GOOD RULE FOR BOILED STARCH 
is one-half cup of starch to one and a half 
pints of water. Dissolve the starch in cold 
water, and when the water is boiling rap- 
idly turn in the dissolved starch. Boil 
this about fitteen minutes and then strain 
through a thin cloth, for it is the little 
lumps that causetrouble in ironing. One- 
half teaspoonful of kerosene, a bit of white 
wax the size of a pea, or as much butter, 
may be added. Some add a drop of blue- 
ing. This will make enough to starch two 
shirts and a tew collars. Thinned with 
boiling water it will be right for use in 
starching muslins and cotton dresses. 

TO WASH LACE, 

Cover a bottle with cotton cloth and 
baste the lace on it, keeping every point 
and edgeinshape. Then make a warm suds 
of the best white laundry soap and lay the 
bottle in it, occasionally shaking it about. 

tinse the lace and dry it on the bottle, 

when it will be found clean with little wear 
or loss of beauty. One way to whiten laces 
is to put them in a bowl or bottle of soapy 
water and set in the sun. 





A LAUNDRY FINISH. 


This is how a shirt is ironed at a big laundry 
after it is ready for the iron which is not a flat- 
iron at all but a roller eight inches long and six 
inches in diameter, and heated by gas, operated 
by a machine with a girl torunit. The young 
woman controls the affair with a treadle, and 
passes the bosom of the shirt under the roller, 
which produces a most beautiful polish. In 
her left hand she holds a moistened sponge and 
in her right a little ivory paper cutter. With the 
sponge she wets spots that seem to need damp- 
ening, while with the paper-cutter she separates 
the pleats from the surface. 

This is done while the shirt is passing beneath 
the roller. Four times through and the bosom 
is done. The garment is next handed to an- 
ether girl, who operates an ingenious but inde- 
scribable contrivance for ironing the collar- 
bands. Finally, the shirt goes to a woman who 
irons the wristbands and bodies by hand, and 
folds it into shape for delivery. It is now done, 
and being placed with others on a tray beneath 
the woman’s table, is carried off in a basket to 
the delivery department. 

The collars and cuffs, after being dampened, 
are run through a sublimated sort of mangle, 
which is equipped with a gas heated roller to do 
the ironing. The things are fed in trom one 
side and come out the other almost ready to 
wear. Oneor twothings must be done, how- 
ever, before they are altogether finished. The 
turn-down dollars must have a little wheel that 
carries water run along the line at which they 
are to be turned so that they may not break. 
Then they must be turned over, ready for wear, 
as must be the points of many stand-up cullars, 
and finally they must be put through other roll- 
ers to give them the curve of the neck. The 
cuffs have likewise to be curved as they always 
come home from the laundry. Then they are 
also ready for the delivery department. 





LACE AND MUSLIN CURTAINS. 


Lace curtains should be soaked over night in 
a tub of lukewarm water with two tablespoon- 
fuls of ammonia and a little soap. In the 
morning drain off the water and pour over 
them fresh water slightly warm; move the lace 
about carefully, squeeze out gently and put in 
a third suds. At the last rinse blue in thin 
starch water, pass lightly through a wringer, 
hang them up, and when nearly dry pin over a 
sheet stretched on a carpet, or secure in a frame, 
made like an old quilting frame, with a strip of 
cotton tacked up on the edges to which the cur- 
tain is smoothly fastened, then left to dry. 

Another way is fasten them to the line by 
one edge with clothes pins only a few inches 
apart; then gently pull and stretch them until 
dry enough to iron. 

A good authority gives this way of doing up 
muslin curtains. Wash them carefully, starch 
and iron while damp, on the wrong side. This 
restores the appearance of new cloth. When 
you iron them have the table perfectly flat, 
cover it with a good, thick blanket, and then 
with a clean ironing sheet. Lay the curtain on 
the table straight, and always move the flatiron 
in the same direction, up and down or back and 
forwards across the curtain. Do not put your 
hand under the edge while ironing as it will 
give the curtain a ruffled edge which will 
greatly mar the appearance when hung at the 
window. 


CHEAP SUBSTITUTES. 


Christine Terhune Herrick explains in the 
Housewife how good makeshifts for expensive 
culinary articles can readily be made. She 
says take for instance jelly moulds. The 
pretty forms of tin and earthenware in the shop 
windows are eyed wistfully by the housekeep- 
er, butshe can with a fluted cake tin attain 
quite as attractive a result as with the vessels 
sold especially for jelly. Prettier even than 
one large shape of jelly or blanc-mange are the 
little forms made by setting the liquid to harden 
in custard cups or even in after-dinner 
coffee cups. A number of tiny, individual 
shapes are thus procured that are every bit as 











dainty in appearance as the larger, more hack- 
neyed moulds. By pouring the jelly about 4 
small baking powder box placed in the centre 
of a lard pail, ashapeis made with a hole in 
the middle to be filled with whipped cream. 

These same lard pails are of constant use. 
A small one set in a larger one containing boil- 
ing water is an excellent substitute for the reg- 
ular double boiler. They are always excellent 
to be used as saucepans for heating water, 
soup, cooking potatoes, beets, etc., while one 
enterprising housekeeper utilized their covers 
for jelly-cake pans, and very pretty little cakes 
were turned out trom them. A small lard pail 
with a tightly fitting top serves admirably as a 
mould for boiled puddings, taking care that the 
pall be so placed that the water can not enter it. 

A satisfactory apology for a steamer may be 
devised by placing a colander over a kettle of 
boiling water. The contents of the colander 
must be kept closely covered while they are 
cooking. 





SWEET PICKLES. 
Melon, Pear, P: ach, Tomato and Apple. 


CITRON MELON PICKLE, 


Take ripe citron melons, cut in slices and re- 
move the seeds. To five pounds of melon allow 
two and one-half pounds of sugar and one quart 
of vinegar. Heat the vinegar and sugar to the 
boiling point and pour over the citron; let it 
stand twenty-four hours, then repeat scalding 
the syrup five successive days. Inthe last boil- 
ing of the syrup, add half an ounce of stick cin- 
namon, half an ounce of white ginger root, and 
a few cloves. When the syrup boils, put in the 
melon and boil ten minutes; then put in jars. 
Skim the syrup clear and pour it over the melon. 

SMALL MELON PICKLE 

Miss Corson gives this rule tor pickling small 
melons. Wash them well, cut in halves, remove 
the seeds but do not peelthem. Then weigh 
the melons and allow one third their weight of 
sugar; dissolve an ounce of alum in four quarts 
of water and boil the melons in it for fifteen 
minutes ; boil the sugar with vinegar, one pint 
to a pound; add to this quantity half an ounce 
of whole mixed spice, and when the syrup be- 
gins to thicken, transfer the melon to it and boil 
until it looks clear. Atthat point put it into 
jars; boil the syrup until it thickens again and 
pour it over the melons. Put up and seal like 
preserves. This is an excellent way to save the 
small green melons that are last on the vines 
before the frost comes. 

PICKLED PEARS. 

Make a spiced syrup by using one pint of 
vinegar, one and one-half pounds of granulated 
sugar, one tablespoonful of coarsely ground 
cinnamon and one teaspoonful of cloves. Put 
the spices in a small muslin bag and simmer it 
in a small quantity of vinegar to extract the 
strength; then add this to the sugar and vine- 
gar which should be put into an agate preserv- 
ing kettle. Drop as many pears in the kettle 
as can be cooked conveniently in this amount 
of syrup and boil steadily for fifteen minutes. 
Sheke the kettle occasionally to keep the truit 
from cooking fast to the bottom of the kettle, 
but do not stir it with a spoon, as it will break 
the pears. Lift the truit from the syrup and 
put in glass jars; pour over enough of the 
syrup to cover it and seal while hot. As some 
pears are quite juicy and others quite dry, no 
rule can be given as to the quantity of syrup 
needed for each pound of fruit to be pickled; 
some varieties absorb much and others add to 
the syrup. It is well to prepare enough so that 
a small quantity of fresh syrup may be added 
to that which is in the kettle from time to time 
as the fruit absorbs it, and as it is used to fill 


up the cans. 
SWEET SPICED PEACHES. 


Drop the peaches into boiling water then the 
skins will slip off easily. Weigh them and al- 
low half their weight in sugar, and to each 
pound of sugar used allow one quart of vinegar, 
one heaping tablespoonful of whole mixed 
spices. Boi: the sugar and vinegar, removing 
the scum as it rises. When the syrup is clear 
putin as many peaches as will float and boil 
them until they begin to grow soft, then skim 
them out. When all the peaches are boiled put 
in the spice and boil the syrup until it thickens. 
Put the peaches in jars, pour the syrup over 
them and seal. 

SWEET TOMATO PICKLE, 

Four quarts of green tomatoes and three 
large onions. Slice them and sprinkle with 
one cup of salt; let them stand over night. In 
the morning drain and add tothem one quart 
of water and one pint of vinegar. Boil fifteen 
minutes, then drain again and throw this vin- 
egar and water away. Addtothe pickle one 
pound of sugar, one quart of vinegar, one table- 
spoonful each of clove, allspice, ginger, mus- 
tard, cinnamon and one-half teaspoonful of cay- 
enne, then boil fifteen minutes. This pickle 
keeps well, but for some reason is never better 
relished than in the fall and ear!y winter. The 
sharper acid pickles taste better in the spring 


months. 
SWEET APPLE PICKLE. 


Use sweet apples not over-ripe. Pare and 
quarter them, then boil them in clean water 
until they can be pierced with a fork, but be 
careful that they do not break. Take out of 
the water, and into each quarter stick a whole 
clove. Make a syrup of one quart of vinegar, 
one pound of sugar; boil and skim, then put in 
the apples, let them heat through, then put in 
jars and seal. The syrup may be spiced with 
ground cinnamon, allspice and cloves if liked. 

For those who have not convenient little 
household scales it is well to remember that 
one pint of granulated sugar will weigh a 
pound. 





TO DESTROY ANTS. 


For several years we were troubled with ants 
of different kinds, but we have apparently 
wholly destroyed them by using insect powder. 
There were large ants of the kinds which gnaw 
holes through corks of molasses jugs, and get 
into sugar boxes and barrels, and sweets gen- 
erally. To destroy these, sprinkle a little sugar 
or molasses where they will find it. When they 
get well baited, sprinkle a little good insect 
powder amongst the sweets—just a light sprink- 
ling—and keep them supplied as long as they 
will come for it. They will go back to their 
nest, some of them carrying enough on their 
feet to destroy them all. We destroyed them in 
one season. 

The small red ones are a different affair. We 
had myriads of them. They came in great 
swarms in cupboards, on shelves, got in the 
honey (we keep bees and have considerable 
honey), and were exceedingly troublesome. 
They lived under the house or perhaps in some 
of the lower timbers where they were inaccessi- 
ble. These ants have two peculiarities which 
enabled me to destroy them all. They are con- 
tinually going back and forth to their habita- 
tion, and they go in roads. If they climb a 
table it will usually be found by making a care- 
ful examination that they come up on but one 
leg, and, perhaps, by looking carefully, you 
may find them traveling several feet on the 
floor along the line of some crack, Dust a 
little insect powder for an inch or two around 
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the leg which they crawl up, and the next 
morning the table will be free of them if no 
other way has been used by them. Do not 
sprinkle so much powder that they can not 
crawl through it; their legs are short. A good 
many of them will be found close by the pow- 
der, but some will carry off a little powder on 
their feet. It is well to sprinkle powder along 
the road they travel. When on a permanent 
shelf, find, if pussible, the road they use and 
dust it. If you can not find their roads, dust the 
whole shelf lightly and they will disappear. It 
took about four years to destroy ours. Last 
year we had a very few, and this year none at 
all. J. L. HupBaRD. 





SHOP AND COUNTRY GIRLS. 


Farmers’ Daughters in the City. Sensa- 
tional Stories of Success, i 








Rebecca Harding Davis, in considering how 
women’s hours and work might be regulated, 





says inthe New York Independent: Any body 
of laburing men, it required to work over the | 
legal ten hours a day, can demand additional | 
wages and will getthem. But the shop-girle, 
numbering tens of thousands, employed in the 
second and lower grade of these establishments | 


in the cities, are wholly atthe mercy of their 


employers as regards wages and time. 

The reason for this is primarily that, as long 
as farmers’ daughters crowd into the towns for 
work, the supply of saleswomen is far beyond 
the demand. The applicant must take what 
sL.€ Can get. 

A woman, widely known for her philan- 
thropy and experience, and who has now the 
Oversight of more than five hundred women 
employed in a retail shop, lately made this 
statement to me: “Girls from the country 
crowd upon us every spring and fall with appli- 
cations for places as saleswomen and cash 
girls. We offer them, if engaged, but $2 50 and 
$3. It is impossible for them to clothe them: 
selves and pay boarding for thatsum. Three 
or four, therefore, join to rent a room, fur- 
nished with wretched cots. Here they sleep 
and eat a breakfast and supper of dry bread 
und tea. Then dinner at a cheap lunch counter 
costs, say, twenty cents. The life is squalid 
and miserable beyond words. No wonder they 
are ready to brighten it. One of these girls 
makes the acquaintance on the street ot a man 
about town, or a young fellow of her own class, 
too poor to marry. She has no place in which 
to receive her ‘gentlemen friend’ but this room. 
Then come the variety theatres, late suppers, a 
little liquor, a presentor two—the end we all 
know.” She added: “I have put these facts 
before hundreds of innocent country girls when 
they applied to us, and urged them to go home; 
but each one fancies that success and fortune 
await her alone. She will have none of my 
advice.” 

Art is another ignis-fatuus which leads many 
a girl into misery. She lives on a farm or in a 
village where her nimble fingers or quick sense 
of color could earn her a competency as a dress 
or bonnet maker. But what a loss of caste 
would be there! She has painted a few plates 
or had a few months’ instruction in crayon 
drawing, and is looked upon as a genius by her 
family and neighbors. She comes to town. 
She fails. “Artis a drug,” she tells her fellow- 
artist, as they sit in their bare attic making 
pathetic little sketches in their bedaubed aprons. 
“Do not X. and Z, men with national reputa- 
tions, paint menus and Easter cards for Tiffany ? 
What hope is there for us ?” 

There is no hope. Don’t be deluded, girls, by 
silly stories in the Sunday papers of ‘marvel- 
ous and sudden successes of unknown girl 
artists,” or of their “happy, innocent, Bohemi: n 
life” in charming apartments of their own, 
where, unchaperoned, they give teas and “‘r_- 
ceive brilliant men and women nightly.” 

There is no circle in any American society in 
which a young girl would be regarded as inno- 
cent who chose to live such a .ife. Do not 
credit such absurd statements. 

Stay at home; earn your bread by any simple 
craft under the shelter of your father’s roof, and 
look upon the hills and fields, the quiet, the 
homely surroundings and homely affections of 
your lot as the great success and blessing cf 
your life. 


MARRIAGE IS A FAILURE, 


When there is too much latchkey. 

When dinner is not ready at dinner time. 

When either of the parties marries 
money. 

When the watchword is, ‘‘Each for himself.” 

When neither husband nor wife takes a vace- 
tion. 

When children are obliged to clamor for their 
rights, 

When the vacations are taken by one side of 
the house only. 

When ‘“‘he” snores the loudest while ‘‘she” 
kindles the fire. 

When the children are given the neck and the 
back of the chicken. 

When a man attempts to tell his wife what 
style of bonnet she must wear. 

When one of the parties engages in a business 
that is not approved by the other. 

When a man’s Christmas presents to his wife 
consist of bootjacks, shirts, and gloves for him- 
self. 

When politeness, fine manners and kindly at- 
tentions are reserved for company or visits 
abroad. 

When the lord of creation pays more for his 
cigars than his bettsr half does for hosiery, boots 
and bonnets. 

When the money that should go for a book 
goes for what only one side of the house knows 
anything about. 

When both parties persist in arguing overa 
subject upon which they never have thought, 
and never can think alike. 

When “father” takes half the pie and leaves 
the other half for the one that made it and her 
eight children.— New York Mail and Express. 
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For a mucilage that will keep and work well 
for labels and scrap books, take three ounces of 
gum arabic, one teaspoonful of powdered alum 
(not burnt), put it into an open-mouth bottle» 
and add one gill of warm water, stirring occa- 
sionally until it is all dissolved. If too thick 
when made, add warm water to thin it, but if 
too thin, add more gum arabic. 








THE BEST ADVERTISING. 


The most efficient advertising in behalf of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is that which comes from 
the medicine itself. That is, those who are 
cared by it, speak to friends suffering similarly, 
who in turn derive benefit ard urge others to 
try this successful medicine. Thus the circle 
of its popularity is rapidly widening from this 
cause alone, and more and more are becoming 
enthusiastic in behalf of Hood’s Sarsaparilla as 
it actually demonstrates its absolute merit. 
All that is asked for Hood’s Sarsaparilla is that 
it be given a fair trial. If you need a good 
blood purifier, or building up medicine, try 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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VERY family requires the very best apr liance « btain- 

able for heating the home and cooking the fc od. All 
will agree to this proposition, but, some may be in 
doubt where ‘‘ the best ’’ may be obtaine d. lo such we 
address_ourselves, and request an €xamination of the 
Magee Furnaces and Ranges, especially Our, tas * pro- 
ductions — the Boston Heater, the Mystic anc Kite iener 
Ranges, and Royal Standard and Mistletoe ; arlors. mi 
you cannot make a personal examination of their merits, 


send for an illustrated circular and read what others 
say of them. 


We guarantee them to give perfect satis- 





Experiment Station analysis ma! es 
the Fertilizing Value of a ton of 


“CLEVELAND” LINSEED MEAL 


$24.04 after it has been fed. 


As a concentrated Fodder ingredient it has no 
superior. 





Manufacturers, 


THECLEVELAND LINSEED OIL CO. 


Cleveland, U. 


For Car Load and Ton Price, address 
P.O. BOX 539, Worcester, 











‘THE WORLD OF MUSIC. 


faction in every particular, and to be post. | 


tively unequaled for Economy, Durability 
and General Convenience. 


FOR SALE BY OUR AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 


(ce Remember, our sales are double tho e of any 
manufacturer in New England. Only dec ided merit 
could accomplish this result. 


MAGEE FURNACE C 


$2 to 38 UNION ST., BOSTON. 
86 LAKE 81T., CHICAGO, 











tise on the culture of ducks, 
with illustrations of breeding 
and brooding houses; cuts of eggs 
in all stages of incubation, etc. 
Giving also an experience of near- 
ly thirty years by the author. 


Price 50 cents 
JAMES RANKIN- 
South Easton, Mass 


YCLOPEDIAS, 
SECOND HAND--ALL KINDS. 
B. A. FOWLER & CO 


386 BROMFIELD ST., ROSTON 
AY PRESS 


IRCHASER TO KEEP ONE 








ERTELS VICTOR @ 
SHIPPED ANYWHERE TO OPERATED. = 
ON TRIBL AGAINST ALL QTHER 
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| MANUAL, by L. O. EMERSON, BOOK 1 (30c; $3 


has a prominent centre at the publishing house of 
Oliver Ditson Company. 

For Singing Classes they offer SONG HAR- 
MONY, a thoroughly good book by L, O. EmER- 
SON. 192 pages, 125 tunes and songs, and the 
elements. (60c; $6 doz ) 

For Choirs and Singing Classes, JEHOVAH’S 
PRAISE, by L. O. EMERSON. A grand, good 
book, with 320 pages, 145 hymn tunes, 70 anthems, 
motets and chants, and 70 songs and glees. ($1; 


| $9 doz.) 


| 


‘Natural and Artificial Duck-Culture.” | 


For Piano Teachers we print and sell yearly 


many thousands of RIC IARDSON’S EW 
METHOD (#3); of N. E. CONSERVATORY 


METHOD (#3); and of MASON & HOADLEY’S 
SYSTEM FOR BEGINNERS ($3); and al-o com. 
mend very highly MASON’S TECHNICAL EX- 
ERCISES (#2.50). 

Schools Cannot do Better than to use SONG 


doz.) ; BOOK 2 (40c; $4.20 doz.), and BOOK 3 (5Cc; 
$4.80 doz.) 

Seminaries and High Schools use largely such 
books as SONG GREETING or SONG HAR- 


| MONY (each 60c; $6 doz. ) 


[tte BOOK is acomplete trea- | 


Kindergarden Teachers use more and More our 
beautiful KINDERGARTEN CHIMES (#1.25), or 
our SONGS AND GAMES FOR LITTLE ONES 
($2.) 

Any Book Mailed for Retail Price.. 


OLAVER DITSON 


| 





COMPANY, Boston. 


POULTRY FOOD 









* 





Trade Mark. 


| HOLLIS’ CANNED MEAT FOR POULTRY. 


Will make hens lay! 





Will make chickens grow! 


AND GOOD FOR 


MOUL/ITING FOWLS. 


This food is strictly fresh meat, carefully cooked, 
ground fine, seasoned and hermetically sealed in 
8-lb cans. Being ground fine,it can be readily 
mixed with soft food, and fed so as to give each 
fowl an equal share. Price 30 cts. per can, $3 per 
doz. Address HOLLIS DRESSED MEAT & 
WOOL CO., 20 North St., Boston, Mass. Mention 
paper. 
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WOMEN’S INTERESTS 
PREMIUM LIST. 


Readers of this paper receive in four is- 
sues more reading designed especially for 
women than they do in many of the cheap 
monthly domestic publications which owe 
much of their size to advertising matter. 
This Women’s Interests’ page is fresh every 
week ; it treats of timely topics and inci- 
dents and of every kind of work in its sea- 
son. New features will be added and 
nothing which is of even slight interest to 
women will be overlooked. Theaim is to 
make the page reliable and helpful rather 
than sensational or trashy. 

Everyone is welcome to write for the 
Interests, if no more than to send a favorite 
recipe, a personal comment, or a question. 
Anything will be welcome. 

This department has proved so very 
popular that we wish to make a special 
effort to bring its good things to the atten- 
tion of a widely increasing circle of read- 
ers. As we believe that none can present 
the claims of the paper so forcefully and so 
candidly as those to whom it is familiar 
and who have received benefit from its 
wei aly visits—we wish to have them act as 
agents and canvassers for us. But we do 
not expect them to work for nothing; to 
remunerate them for the labor we offer as 
premiums some reliable articles, useful in 
every household, which the editor of the 
Women’s Interests page has personally 
selected for their desirability, and person- 
ally recommends. Most of them are in 
practical use by her. 

All of these offers are to old subscribers, 
who, in addition to continuing their own 





the number and for the time indicated. It 
will not answer the requirements for one 
member of a family to stop his subscription 
and order the paper sent to some other 


member. 
LEMON SQUEEZER. 


For one three months’ subscription at 50 
cents we will send the glass lemon squeezer 
used and recommended by the Cooking school. 
This useful article fits the top of an ordinary 
cup ortumbler. Place half a lemon upon the 
point of the squeezer, then by a few turns of the 


from seeds and pulp. 
COFFEE MAKER. 


For one three months’ subscription at 50 
cents we will send tue “Perfect Coffee Maker.” 
This little invention allows the full strength of 
the coffee to be extracted and also measures the 
amount to be used. 


SHEARS, 


For one year’s subscription at ¢-.90 we will 
send a pair of eight-inch shears with plated 
blades and Japanncd handles. 

GRIDDLE. 


For one year’s subscription at $2.00 we will 
send a patent cake griddle which fits any stove. 
It heats in five minutes and cakes can be baked 
On it twice as rapidly as upon an old-fashioned 
griddle. The cakes are of uniform size and 


subscriptions, send in new subscriptions of 


wrist all the juice is extracted, entirely free 


| 


thickness and thus vake evenly. No more 
practical premium is offered in our whole list. 


SCRUBBING BRUSH. 

For one the months’ subscription at fifty 
cents we will send the Ladies’ Friend Scrub 
Brush. This brush has a long handle in a re 


| volving socket, making it adjustable to any 


position, end adding greatly to its convenience. 
By its use the labor of scrubbing floors is re- 
duced one half. 

STEAM COOKER. 

For two new subscribers at $2.00 each we wi 
send the Paragon Steam Cooker. Thais cooker 
has two compartments, which offer the advan- 
tage of boiling and steaming at the same time. 
While boiling whatever is placed in the lowe: 
pat, the steam rises and passes round ane 
thr ugh the steamer and cooks the food piaced 
above. Theodor of boiling beef, cabbage, ov 
ions and other strong-flavored foods is kept out 
of the room while the steamer is in use. 

PICKLE STAND AND TONGS. 


For two new subscribers at $2.00 we willsend 
a handsome pickle stand of colored glass \ 
silver base and handle, accompanied with sii 
tongs. 
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A FRUIT STAND. 

For two new subscribers at $2.00 each we wil! 
send a fruit stand nine inches in height, the 
bowl of crystal glass, with standard and base of 
chased silver. 

A FRUIT DISH. 





| ver base and handles. 


For two new subscribers at $2.00 each we will 
send a large fruit dish of colored glass with si 
This is a low, round 
dish, and is by some preferred to the tall fruit 
dish. 

A COMPLETE TEA-SET. 


For three new subscribers we are enabled, by 


| an especial arrangement with one of the largest 


importing houses in Boston, to send a comp!ete 
tea-set. These tea-sets of cream-colored Eng- 
lish ware are decorated in either of three tinrs, 
—blue, brown or pink, and contain 56 pieces of 
the latest design. A teapot, sugar-bowl, pitcher, 
12 plates, 12 cups, 12 saucers, 12 sauce-dishes, 2 
platters, and a bowl ara included. This is 
most wonderful bargain ever offered by any 
newspaper. 
A GLADSTONE TABLE LAMP. 
For three new subcribers at $2.00 « 
will send a handsome table lamp. Thi- 
gives a more brilliant white light tha 
lamp made, it is handsomely finished in ¢ 
nickel and is easily kept in order. 
SIX TABLE KNIVES AND xrJKKS. 
With four new subscribers at $200 eac! 
will send six table knives and forks. 
CARVING SET. 


For four new subcribers at $2.00 each we will 
send a carving set consisting of knife with eight 


| inch blade, a fork and steel, all having } 
| thorn handles and made from best Nor: 


steel. 
A PARLOR LAMP. 
For five new subscribers at $200 each ° 
will send a handsome parlor lamp. It has t 


} same powerful burner as the table lamp, hut is 


made more ornamental for parlor use; it is fin- 
ished in gold or antique bronze. 
FRUIT EVAPORATOR. 

For four new subscribers at $2.00 each we 
will send the “‘U. S.” Cook Store Fruit Evapo- 
rator. This evaporator has been thorough! y 
tested and does all that it claims todo. I+ can 
be used on any stove and no extra fire wii be 
required while using it. The metal base meas- 
ures 22x16 inches and the height is 26 inches. 
The trays are sliding and contain twelve square 
feet of surface. Fruit dried in this evaporator 
retains much of its natural color and flavor 
and is kept free from dust and insects. It 
works rapidly and a large amount of fruit can 
be dried in a few days. This is a good oppor- 
tunity for several families to each get a copy ef 
the paper and a share in the use of the evapo- 
rator. 

A HANDSOME DINNER SET. 


For eight new subscribers at $2.00 we wi 
send a dinner set ot 112 pieces decorated with 
wild rose pattern in either brown, blue or pink. 
This set includes 12 dinner plates, 12 breaktas 
plates, 12 tea plates, 12 soup plates, 12 frui 
saucers, 12 individual butters, 2 vegetable 
dishes, 1 large platter, 2 covered dishes, 1 cov- 
ered butter and drainer, 1 sauce boat, 1 pickle 
dish, 1 sugar bowl, 1 cream pitcher, 1 bowl, 12 
handled teacups and 12 saucers. This oppor 
tunity to fill achina closet with ware of the 
latest design should tempt many housekeepers 
to make the effort to gain it. ; 


A SEWING MACHINE. 


For fifteen new subscribers at $2.00 each we 
will send a strong, light-ranning, lock-stitch 
machine, handsomely fivished and made in 
every part of the best materials. In its princi- 
pal features it is like the popular Singer ma. 
chines with several new improvements not 
found in the Singer. This machine needs n 
introduction to many subscribers who have al- 
ready availed themselves of a former premium 
offer, and who have been ee well pleased 
with the machine and its work. Itis the same 
style of machine that has been sold for titty 
dollars. P 
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UNSURPASSED ADVERTISING 


MEDIUM. 
Rates 15 cents per line, with aliberal dis- 
ount for large amounts. To make the paper a 
popular means for farmers, stock-raisers and oth- 
ere to briefly inform each other of their wants and 
what they have to sell, we will take advertise- 


ments forashort space asa single line, cash in 
dvance. Seven words average a line. 


TRAVELLING AGENTS. 
G.W.NYE, ..... .NASHUA,N. H. 
. W. CHEEVER, . . . WALDEN, VT. 
A. W. WINGATE, . , , 80uTH ELI0T, ME. 
mai, P. RICHARDSON, . ATHOL CENTRE, MASS. 
W. H. HAMMOND,,. , . ELLIoTT, CONN. 
M.W.NYE,......» ». NASHUA,N. H. 
W. WILLIAMS,. . . W. RANDOLPH, VT. 
GEO A. ROGERS, oe € Ww. UPTON, MAss. 


Are duly authorized agents of this paper and will 
canvass for subscribers and collections in New 
England. Subscribers are requested to forward 
their subscriptions without waiting for the agent 
to call, The date on their label will always show 
how far they have paid up. 

$2.50 per year; 50 cents discount for advance 
payment; Single copies five cents; for sale by all 
newsdealers, and at the office of publication. 

he first, fourth, fifth and eighth pages go to 

presse Wednesday evening. 

New subscriptions are coming inthis season 
in a very gratifying manner. 


¥F 














Should the agricultural fair be a general 
holiday, with its prominent feature, popular at- 
tractions to attract an immense crowd? 





Are there not some of our premiums that you 
want? Youcan geta dinner or tea set, some 
good agricultural books, a nice sewing machine, 
a calf feeder, and many other useful articles at 
a great bargain by consulting our premium 
offers. 





Lieut.-Gov. Brackett talked sensibly about 
co-operation among farmers at the New Eng- 
land fair last week. ‘‘Those of common inter- 
est should work together.” ‘The utility of co- 
operation among those following the same call- 
ing is one of the lessons which men are rapidly 
learning.” 





Although every newspaper must have one 
head to direct its course, no editor-in-chief can 
be omniscient. For this reason we are always 
glad to receive suggestions, advice or recom- 
mendations in regard to the management of the 
FARMER or Homes; criticisms even will be 
received in a kindly spirit. We can not please 
every one—we do not want to—but we are 
always on thealert for points which will keep 
the paper growing in popularity and influence, 





An enterprising farmer and gardener in 
Franklin writes the FARMER and Homgs: “I 
am learning to appreciate the home market, 
that is, to put in a variety of crops and be able 
to supply most everything wanted here in my 
own town. Asa result, I find that as dealers 
begin to have confidence in my ability to sup- 
ply them with fresh, well-grown vegetables, 
my home sales are increasing each year. The 
dealers admit that they sell more vegetables if 
fresh than when they depend on Boston. So 
the advantage is mutual.” This is as it should 
be. It is a waste of force to send garden vege- 
tables to a large city for a market when they 
will be immediately freighted or expressed back 
from the city. Learn how to supply the home 
market and save this waste. 





Will you please explain why it is that the state 
of Massachusettsand the nation canborrow money 
at about 24 per cent while saving banks and other 
mney lenders exact 5 and 6 per cent on first 
mortage onreal estate with the taxes paidd by the 
bor: ower. F. P. 

A national or state loan is absolutely safe. 
Nothing short of the overthrow of the whole 
government, a thing not likely to happen, can 
invalidate the security. This creates a demand 
for such loans and hence reduces the rate. Good 
real estate mortgages are practically as safe as 
government loans, but they require a little look- 
ing after and there is always a possibility that 
there may be the trouble and annoyance of fore- 
closure. Then a state or national loan is to run 
fr a number of years and popular with in- 
vesters of trust funds who do not want any 
payment on the principle, while the giver of a 
mortgage wants the privilege of paying a 
little occasionally on his indebtedness. 





A correspondent writing to us on the relative 
condition of manufacturing and agriculture 
says, “Nearly all the leading manufacturers of 
New England have spent the summer in 
Exrope. How many farmers could afford to 
spend the summer inthe same way? One 
manufacturer of New England bas made twelve 
million dollars in five years. The farm lands 
in the vicinity of his tenement houses are not 
worth as much as they wero five years ago.” 
If any person was bidding for farmers’ popu- 
larity by saying sympathetic, taking, patroniz- 
ing things, caring more for the effect of his 
sentences than his facts, such a plausible half- 
truth would be perfection itself. PButthe real 
friend of agriculture is the careful student who 
delves for facts, and honestly$reports what he 
finds. As to the statement above quoted, is it 
true that “nearly all the leading manufacturers 
«f New England have spent the summer in 
Europe”? In the next place, it should be re- 
membered that any comparison to be accurate 
must compare similar things. A manufacturer 
owning one hundred thousand dollars worth of 
manufacturing property and possibly superin- 
tending several times as much is hardly to be 
compared with a farmer with an investment of 
four or five thousand dollars, which he is 
superintending. In order to ascertain whether 
agriculture is as remunerative as other occupa- 
tions, investments of similar amounts and sim- 
ilar degrees of skill must be compared. 








THE OUTLOOK. 
POLITICS 
are beginning to engross more attention. In 
Massachusetts much interest is manifested over 
the Republican gubernatorial nomination, 
which is usually equivalent to anelection. The 
present lieutenant-governor who has been a 
creditable and able officer is the leading candi- 
date and has secured so far the largest number 
of delegates. Ex-Congressman Crapo, a man 
of great ability, isthe opposing candidate and 
has a large following. The prohibitionists have 
got ready for the fall campaign with Dr. John 
Blackmar of Springfield as candidate for 
governor and B.F. Sturtevant, a well known 
manufacturer of Jamaica Plain, as lieutenant- 
governor. The probibitionists expect to make 
great gains this fall. 
ANNIVERSARIES. 

The 250th anniversary of the settlement of 

some of the oldest towns in New England is 


becoming somewhat frequent now-a-days, 
Such events are very pleasing, and also profit- 





able to the public. They help cultivate a feel- 
ing of local pride and a great love of one’s birth- 
place. Their educational influence is no insig- 
nificant affair. Last week we noticed celebra- 
tions at Yarmouth and Sandwich on Cape Cod- 
This week we recall similar events at Guilford, 
Conn., Lyndeboro, N. H., and Sudbury, Mass. 

A six days’ celebration of the anniversary of 
Baltimore in our second war with Great Brit- 
ain commenced Monday. The city was beau- 
tifully decorated and had thousands. of visifors. 


OTHER STRAWS. 


The affairs of the great western railroad sys- 
tems, in their relations to each other, to their 
stockholders, and to the interstate-commerce 
law, continue to present difficult problems. 
The commercial relations of this nation and 
Canada, particularly in view of the over-lap- 
ping of their railroads, the matter of tariff re- 
duction, the rights of colored people at the 
South. and the settling of the great Indian res- 
ervations, are some of the current topics of 
discussion in the daily newspapers. 


FOREIGN. 

Affairs have been unusually quiet for the past 
week. The strike of the London dock laborers 
is the most important event. It has gained 
such immense proportions as to disarrange the 
markets, particularly for coal and perishable 
commodoties. 

The Lord Mayor and Cardinal Manning have 
jointly attempted to bring about the strikers 
and the dock companies to an agreement, but 
have failed. 

HIGH TIDES. 

The Atlantic coast has been visited this week 
with some unprecedentedly high tides and 
strong north east winds which have done great 
damage, particularly to the shore resorts on 
Coney Island and the Jersey coast, Guests 
were driven out of hotels and cottages, hnn- 
dreds of gingerbread pavilions were destroyed, 
railroads were demolished and piers damaged, 
When the storm is over and losses aggregated 


they will amount to millions, 
SENTINEL, 


PRICES OF BOSTON MILK. 

The present situation is unusually grave and 
calls for the greatest caution and discretion on 
the partof the milk producers. A rash step 
may cause a disastrous reaction which may 
imperil even the,Union itself. In negotiations 
for settling a price for the next six months a 
new feature presents itself which neither the 
producers or contractors are responsible for, and 
which seriously complicates the issue. ‘lhe 
trouble is this: the weather has been favorable 
to avery large overproduction and the butter 
market has been unprecedentedly depressed. 

‘ring the past three months the contractors 
have been staggering under an unusually heavy 
load. Thirty-three out of every hundred cans 
received was more than they needed, and was 
made into butter ata loss. Take for illustration 
a carat Ayer Junction—the price for which is 
10 cents below the Boston prices. 


A car of 1000 cans at 22 cents would cost . . $220.00 
Freight, say . oe ae aie e & eC. es ye 20.00 
20.00 





Estimate of other expenses 





Total cost .cseecvcecsces « 6 $200.00 
700 cans sold at 30 cents . . « 6 0 « 0 2 © 6 $210.00 
300 cans made into milk at lbcents .... 45.00 


Total oe @ 2S. @e a2 6 6 2 2 2 2 @ $255.00 


This is not a very profitable business and can 
not be long conducted in such a way. The 
contractors are entitled to no sympathy if they 
are doing a losing business, for they have 
squeezed the farmers too many times to have 
any sympathy when they themselves are 
pinched. 

But the stern laws of supply and demand are 
inexorable and must control, and he who kicks 
against them will eventually come togrief. A 
correspondent says: ‘‘To suppose that milk can 
be sold at last winter’s prices unless there is 
some change is preposterous. LHither butter 
must come up or milk must go down, or the 
production must be lessened.” 

Brigham & Co. say their butter made from 
the surplus milk has cost them 34 cents per 
pound, and they have 50 tonsincold storage 
which could not be sold today for over 18 to 20 
cents. 

Some of the sections have been very remiss in 
returning their estimates. The estimate of two- 
thirds of the sections reporting is “38 cents with 
surplus clause,” or in other words, “last win- 
ter’s prices,” and the most of the rest say ‘36 
straight”’ which practicelly means about the 
same as the other. A few state that they do not 
expect—with feed somewhat lower, plenty of 
hay (though of poor quality) and butter so low 
—to get quite as much as last winter. 

Of course no “average,” such as the constitu- 
tion calls for, can be made of such figures. 
Some of the contractors proposed (informally 
of course) to keep the present price—(32 cents 
in Boston) declaring that it would bring them 
all the milk they wanted while butter is so low. 

Several of them were ready to make the price 
38 cents if the union would take the whole sur- 
plus, manufacture it into butter and sell it on its 
own account. The contractors offered to man- 
ufacture it, finding machinery, buildings and a 
butter-maker free. This would differ from last 
year’s bargain, because they would not carry 
ten per cent ofthe purchase as surplus, and 
would be less favorable to the producer than 
last year’s bargain, because of the over-supply 
and the low price of butter. 

The report ot the August surplus is as 
follows : 

Whole receipts. . « + + + + » + + 626,870 Cans 

Bolde cc ecesevcrecsccee Baek “ 


Surplus. .+ eee c¢ «+ + 149,586. 

The contractors meet the 13th to discuss the 
situation, and the meeting of the sections to hear 
the offer and to take action thereon, will be held 
on the 18th. It has been the aim of the officers 
to avoid a disagreeable number of meetings. 











ON THE ROAD. 


Mr. Samuel Walker of Burlington, Mass., was 
engaged when we called upon him in destroying 
weeds in his excellent field of squashes. He is 
one of those farmers who cultivates his land 
well and is opposed to weeds going to seed. He 
doesn’t allow hedge rows of weeds and bushes 
by the roadside nor in the fields. His crops are 
excellent but we were especially intererested in 
afield of backberries. The canes were mam- 
moth in size and the crop was bountiful, over 
two hundred and fifty bushels of berries per 
acre; we think that is hard to beat in this state 
or any other. A rhubarb patch was also noticed 
which was just immense. Mr. Walker has 
owned the farm five years. At the time he 
bought it it would not cut hay enough to keepa 
horse, now he fills his barn with some twenty 
tons. He has great faith in stable manure and 
he spreads it on his land with a bountiful hand; 
and his crops speak well for his good manage- 
ment. His son hasa fine greenhouse on the 
premises and does quite a business in flowers. 
Their home is very attractive, as every farmer’s 
home should be. Whata pity more farmers 
do not imitate the example of such men and 
make their homes attractive as they should be. 
Would it not tend to keep the boys on the farm ? 

NYE. 








CROPS. 
The Outlook Improving Very Much. 





PLEASANT WEATHER. 
SOME PLACES NOW. 
LOST TIME. 


A LITTLE TOO pry IN 
CROPS MAKING UP FOR 


The protracted rains have ceased, and the 
farmers have had pleasant weather for harvest- 
ing. Large crops of rowen have been secured 
and corn has been doing nicely. We give be- 
low much detailed information gained from 
correspondents and others. 


THE NEW ENGLAND METEOROLOGICAL socrETY 


reports for the week ending Saturday, Septem- 
ber 7th, that the temperature was unusually 
warm for this season and there was no appre- 
ciable amount of rainfall anywhere except in 
northern Massachusetts, where quite heavy 
showers occurred on Friday afternoon. Bright 
sunshine in the morning and a slightly hazy 
atmosphere during the afternoon were the gen- 
eral conditions that prevailed throughout the 
district. In general the weather during the 
past week was most favorable to the maturing 
of remaining crops. The surface of the goil is 
dry and even dusty in many places, yet no 
crops are suffering from the three weeks drouth 
except in a few places where the soil is light 
The high temperature with the dry weather has 
arrested the progress of decay in potatoes. The 
lack of rain is beginning to affzct pastures. 
Beans continue to improve and are ripening 
fast. Buckwheat is ripening well and is almost 
ready tobecut. All fruits are ripening rapidly ; 
some varieties of early grapes have already 
been plucked in Connecticut. Cranberry pick- 
ing is in progress and it is now thought that 
the crop may exceed the average. 


SOME OF THE DISCOURAGING REPORTS, 


Ashland, Mass., Aug. 19:h: Potato crop a 
complete failure, many farmers will not harvest 
any; some have been obliged to carry out po- 
tatoes that they had putin their cellars. The 
market is overrun with poor potatoes. Corn 
never looked nicer. Stalks are nearly ready to 
cut. 


Providence, R.1.; Farmers have a poor out- 
look this fall. Potatoes have mostly rotted in 
the ground or else blighted on the stem. I know 
of but one lot that is anyway fair, and that is 
Fitz Bros., who have an acre planted with a ton 
of Stockbridge manure. ‘There is hardly any 
sweet corn. No field corn of any amount. Fod- 


der corn of early planting looks good. Cucum- 
bers and squashes look nice. 
Georgetown, Mass., Sept. 9:h: We have 


suffered in common with the farmers of New 
England, but the potato rot will not be as dis- 
asterous as we feared a month ago, and the 
damaged hay crop will be partly relieved by 
the abundant second crop that is being harvest- 
ed in good condition. Onions are ripening off 
finely, but are not now bringing a renumerative 
price. I think we shall make a good show 
at our annual fair at Beverly on the 24th and 
25th. 

Portsmouth, N. H.: Weeds have overrun 
everything. Itis astonishing to one the amount 
of grass that has sprung up on all green sward 
land devoted to crops, in many instances taking 
possession of the land. The writer had about 
twenty acres of barley that promised a very 
fair crop considering the circumstances, as the 
rains came on the day we finished sowing and 
the ground became so soft we could not harrow 
it in and there itis. When cut the clover was 
higher than the barley and it all had to go for 
fodder. Potatoes are about two-thirds rotten 
on most fields. If farmers could be sure of 
their Keeping it would be policy to do so as 
they must be higher. Beans rusting badly, so 
much so that green shell beans are higher than 
ever known at this season. Some fall apples, 
winter fruit a total failure. What the farmers 
want is a weather trust for the next two years 
or they will all go to the dogs. 


LOSSES AND COMPENSATIONS. 


West Salisbury, Vt., August 24th: The 
rainy season has apparently come toan end and 
farmers are beginning to look more cheerful. 
Harvesting is finished and haying nearly so, 
with the exception of some lowland meadows, 
and they are fast being cleaned up. One farm- 
er here secured about one hundred and twenty- 
five loads this week in good order. Late sowed 
oats are good, but contrary to rule those sowed 
early were light and in many instances almost 
worthless. Corn is looking finely and promises 
a large return. Buckwheat looks remarkably 
well. Potatoes are rotting some but not as 
badly as it was feared they would, indeed, some 
pieces are not rotting at all. Those planted on 
clay soil seem to be rotting the worst, as is gen- 
erally the case. The long continued rains while 
they caused much damage, loss and consequent 
loud lamentations, will prove to be a good 
thing for the meadows and pastures, so the 
losses will be partially, if not wholly, made up 
next season in this way. 

Dixfield, Me., Aug. 24th: The hay crop is 
about an average one, but we have had the 
worst season to get itinfor years. There is 
quite a quantity of lowland hay to cut now. 
The apple crop is very light, not over one- 
third of acrop. Beans are looking well, a few 
report some rust; the potatoes are rusted badly, 
and the outlook is anything but good, some 
have dug theirs and report rot; oats are turning 
out very well; all garden vegelables are looking 
well, including a good crop of squashes; the 
corn crop is very late, but if the frost holds off 
till the middle of September, a good crop is 
looked for. Some three hundred acres of sweet 
corn has been planted for the corn factory. 
Stout fodder, but late. The company pay the 
farmers three cents per can of twenty-eight 
ounces, not enough to bring much profit. Fal! 
feed will be good. Cows have done very well 
this soason. Our cheese factory is well filled 
with good cheese. 


A FEW RAYS OF LIGHT. 


Mt. Holly, Vt., Sept. lst: Haying nearly all 
done. Crop more than average but of poor 
quality. Oats being harvested with an abun- 
dance of straw and but little grain. Barley 
about the same. Farmers will commence to dig 
potatoes about the middle of the month. Apples 
small in quantity and poor in quality. Cows 
shrinking in milk on account of dry weather, 
no rain for two weeks. 


Ware, Mass., Sept. 9th: Potatoes are rotting 
quite badly and some fear they will not 
have enough for home consumption. Potatoes 
bring about 50c. here. Meal is $1.00 per hun- 
dred, shorts the same. Eggs 28c. per dozen. 
Butter 28c. per pound. Haying has been a long 
season here this year. Some are not done yet. 
Weeds are plenty where cultivators were used. 
Corn was effected by the blight as well ag the 
potatoes, and the crop injured. 


Wilmot Flat, N. H.: The most prolific crop 
seems to be weeds and potato bugs; the latter 
leave the withered potato tops and travel for 
tomato vines which before were unmolested. 
But few grafted apples will be gathered here- 
abouts. Corn, squash, pumpkin, melon and 
cucumber vines are growing finely, will yield 





heavily. With the exception of potatoes the 
root crops are flourishing. 


Meddybemps, Me., Aug. 27th: Crops look 
quite well, potatoes excepted. They have rust- 
ed and rotted badly. The crop will be light, 
price 40 to 50c. Beans look well. Grain very 
good. Hay is the best for years, $12 per ton’ 
Turnips are looking finely. Apples a light crop, 
75c per bushel. Pastures good. Butter 29 to 25c. 


Winchester, N H., Aug. 17th: Trees of all 
kinds have made a large growth, largest growth 
of weeds ever known. From all quarters comes 
complaint of loss of the graiu crop. Corn back- 
ward, potatoes rotting, beans blasting, feed in 
pastures unusually good. 


Temple, N. H., Aug. 26th: The hay crop is 
Letter than the average, but corn is looking 
poorly on account of so much rain. The same 
might be said of potatoes. They are beginning 
torot badly. For apples itis the “off year,’ 
but many trees beartolerably well. Prices are 
about the average of several years. Butter 25 
cents, milk this month 17 cents per can at the 
door, potatoes 60 cents per bushel, and hay, 
delivered, $14 per ton. Good help is scarce, 
and farmers generally have rather an uphill 
time. I don’t know of a farmer anywhere that 
will pay expenses if the work has to be done by 
hired help. 


A GOOD OUTLOOK ON THE WHOLE. 


Lyndeborough, N. H. Aug, 28th: The far- 
mers’ prospect or outlook at the present time is 
good. Corn is good and ready to harvest or, 
commence to harvest. The hay crop is abun. 
dant, the first crop is all secure and the second 
crop is being fast putin, all in fine condition, 
considering the rainy weather. Potatoes are 
light rotting some. Oats, many were spoiled 
on account of rainy weather. Apple crop light 
and poor. Small fruits have gone by; the 
amvuunt raised is large, together with the blue- 
berry crop, which paysin proportion as the 
farmers will for the labor bestowed. 

Nelson, N.H, Aug. 23d: Hay, large crop 
quality poor. Oats, heavy straw with light 
grain. Corn looking tairly well, but backward. 
Potatoes, tops dead, tubers rotten. Apples, 
very light crop, early rotting badly. 

Chaplain, Conn.: The grass crop was good 
in this section, but the farmers could not gath- 
er itas they would like. Potatoes are much 
affected by blast, all more or less rotted. Oats 
were nearly a failure. Pork retails at 10 cents 
per pound, potatoes at present 40 cents a bush- 
el, corn at 55 cents per bushel, eggs 22 cents per 
dozen. The outlook for fruit is not very prom- 
ising. 

SOME THINK THE OUTLOOK DEPENDS ON THE 
MAN. 


South Weare, N. H.: The hay crop was 
quite good. Grainin many cases is light, a 
good deal was lodged badly, and some is rusted, 
quite a good crop of aftermathis coming along 
rapidly. Potatoes are rotting and rusting. 
Apple crop is light. The outlook for farmers is 
all right for those who like the business and al! 
wrong for those who don’t, and that is what is 
the matter with any business. 


Albany, Me., Aug. 25th: Hay about an avy- 
erage crop. Haying is not done yet, it will take 
many of the farmers a week or more to finish. 
Late potatoes are a failure, early planted ones 
about halfa crop. But a very few pieces of 
corn will be fit forcanning before the tenth or 
fifteenth of September. Beans are rusting 
badly. Early sowed oats very good. Late 
sowed a failure. Prices: Hay $12 per ton, 
veef $450 to $5.00 cwt, oats 45c. per 
bushel, corn $1.10 per bag, beans $2.75 per 
bushel, potatoes 50c. per bushel, butter 20c. per 
pound, eggs 18c. per dozen. 

Bowdoinham, Me.: Hay crop better than 
usual, twenty-five percent over average. Grain 
is average in quality. Barns are fu!l or being 
filled to ridgepoles. Corn is looking fairly 
well, large breadth planted for canning. Pota- 
toes were killed by rust when haif grown and 
are rotting; will bea light crop. Apples light 
in yield. Beans good, stocky and well podded. 
Peas the same. Vegetables good. Grass 
started well after the scythe; pastures holding 
out well. Stock doing well. Hay, $10 per ton 
average; corn, 50 cents; eggs, 18 cents per 
dozen; potatoes, 40 to 50 cents per bushel; 
beans, $3; butter, 15 to 25 cents; beef, 6 cents 
L. W. and down; lambs, $2 to $4 each; sheep, 
$1.50 to $5 each; wool, 26 cents. The raising 
of oxenis onthe decline, but dairying is in- 
creasing. Last year was a hard one for farm- 
ers, this year may be better. 


A REASONABLE REVIEW OF THE SITUATION. 


Mason (West Bethel P.O.) Me., Aug. 3lst: 
As it is one of the strong points of the New 
ENGLAND FaRMER to report the crop prospects, 
I thought a few lines from this far-away place 
might be acceptable. The season, thus far, has 
been a peculiar one. An early spring, just right 
for farm operations. Early planted seed came 
up quickly and grew rapidly; later seed, sowed 
or planted, laid long in the ground before ger- 
minating, and much never came up, but rotted 
in the ground. There was much complaint 
especially with corn. Then it began to rain» 
and it has rained almost every third day since 
till within two weeks, so that it has been im- 
possible to work much low land, and where 
worked, the crop is a failure. Grass was badly 
winter killed, but the wet weather being favor- 
able to its growth, and retarded cutting, a fair 
crop of hay has been harvested. Oats well 
grown but badly rusted and badly lodged, being 
very light, except where sowed early on light, 
sandy soil; rye, very little sown, generally 
good ; wheat, a very small acreage, as compared 
with former years, good growth, and some pieces 
ot exceptionally fine have been harvested; corn 
well grown, ears fair and well advanced; sweet 
corn very fine; early potatoes, many planted, 
rust and rot, crop a big disappointment ; apples, 
—well, where are they? Some early fruit, a 
few fall apples, but winter fruit, as far as my 
observation extends, is a failure; plums quite 
plenty ; berries, the whole season, have been a 
paradise for the pickers, except when it rained ; 
strawberries, raspberries, blueberries and black- 
berries have been very abundant, the two latter 
not out of the market yet, and the signs now 
point toa second edition of the two former; 
garden vegetables are all that one could wish, 
the only failure that I have noticed is where the 
owner forgot to plant or was too kind-hearted to 
kill the weeds; we have a few such, even in 
Maine, where we claim almost perfection. 
Ensilage corn has made a wonderful growth, 
and the silos will be well-filled. There are but 
few here but have come to stay, as they are 
much liked where now in use. The weather is 
grand, much meadow hay is being cut; cool 
nights, foggy mornings and very hot days, often 
ninety degrees in the shade at o2e o'clock. 


GOOD CORN WEATHER. 


Sunderland and vicinity, Mass. Sept. 9th: 
The dry weather has enabled farmers to gather 
a heavy crop of rowenin fine shape. Corn is 
mostly out of the way of frost and is mostly 
cut up and silos are being rapidly filled. 
Onions are a light crop and selling slowly at 
from 60 to 65 cents per bushel. Potatoes are 





not rotting badly, but late ones blasted and will 
be a light crop, price from 45 to 60 cents per 
bushel; butter sells from 20 to 25 cents per 
pound; eggs, 20 cents per dozen; pigs plenty 
at from $1.50 to $2.50 each. 

North Tunbridge, Vt.: The farmers in this 
section have harvested a large crop of hay and 
in better condition than could be expected with 
so unfavorable weather. The last two or three 
weeks have been very favorable for the corn 
which made a very heavy growth and the dry 
and hot weather has ripened it off nicely. The 
potato crop is light owing to the rust stopping 
the growth, so the late potatoes are short and 
of poor quality. The dry weather came so 
that they have not rotted badly. Wheat, oats, 
etc., show a great growth, but the thrashers 
say the grain is light. Apples will not be as 
plenty as usual. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


in its report for August makes the general 
average of condition of the corn crop for the 
whole country stand at 94.8, an advance of 44 
points since the last report. This is less than 
one point lower than last year, and is but one 
point below the highest August average reported 
in ten years. The lowering of condition in the 
Ohio Valley from want of proper cultivation, 
alone prevents the present general average 
from equaling, if not exceeding, the highest 
average ever reported at this date. Spring wheat 
has sudered a decline since July lst, and now 
records a lower figure than has been reported 
since the very short crop of 1881, with two ex- 
ceptions. It stands at 81.2, three points higher 
than in 1887, and one above 1886. Animprove- 
ment is noted in Minnesota, but the returns in 
Dakota show a still further reduction in that 
Territory. The overshadowing prominence of 
Dakota in spring wheat production is well illus- 
trated by this report. With the present condi- 
tion equal to or above the average Augus; 
return in almost all other sections, the general 
average is made very low by the reduction in 
this Territory. In New England, where the 
crop is of only local interest, condition is very 
high. 

The hay and clover crops have been large al! 
through the eastern portion of the United States 
but in the northwest drought has caused consid- 
erable of a reduction. The condition of oats 
and the other cereals remain high to the close of 
the month thoughrust was doing some damage 
in many localities. Potatoes have given unusual 
promise except in the dry regions of the north- 
west but were beginning to blight over a large 
area, particularly in the east. On the whole the 
prospect is a bright one. 





AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 


The wheat and cora crops are much ahead of 
last year in Kansas. 


Another new section of the milk producers 
union was organized last week. 

W. W. Rawson speaks on invitation before 
the Maine Pomological society at the Maine 
state fair this week. 


Cultivated dandelions are no new thing. A 
Mrs Newe!l or Newhall in Marblehead raised 
them in her garden more than sixty years ago. 

Complaints of drought are being received 
from Maine, and forest fires are reported to an 
alarming extent in portions of Maine and New 
Brunswick. 


Joseph Mansfield of South Peabody, Mass., 
calledinto the office of this paper Friday, to say 
that he has taken the NEwENGLAND FARMER 
since 1839, and thinks it was never better than 
at present. 


Twelve candidates presented themselves for 
admission at the Storrs agricultura! school last 
week. The fall term of the New Hampshire 
agricultural college has opened with a freshman 
class of ten. 


The Granite State dairymen's association re- 
ceived from the legislature an appropriation of 
$500. This is too little, but all that it was 
thought wise to ask for by a majority of the 
committee of the house. 


An examination for a scholarship in the New 
York college of veterinary surgeons will be 
held at the office of the board of agriculture, 
Commonwealth building, Boston, Monday, 
September 16th, at twelve o’clock. 


Peter Henderson will be one of the lecturers 
at the country meeting of the Massachusetts 
board of agriculture next winter. This is Mr. 
Henderson’s first appearance before the board, 
and it will be a great addition tothe meetings. 

The combination binding and stake chains, 
exhibited by M. L. Arnold, Worcester, Mass., 
are the best in the market. They require none 
of the pulling or straining to fasten or unfasten, 
as with old-style chains, save toggling, save 
twisting. These chains are very convenient, 
and should be on every farm. 


Mr. Knox of Worcester, the Ames plow com- 
pany’s veteran plow expert, who is now eighty- 
six years old, was in attendance at the New 
England fair last week as sprightly as many 
men much younger. He told the reporter of 
the FarMER and Homes that he considered the 
present agricultural outlook in New England 
the best and most favorable that he had ever 
known it. 





MILK AND BUTTER CONTESTS. 

Mr. Editor: The milk and butter tests just 
made at the New England Agricultural soci- 
ety’s show are said to break the record in the 
case of Dandelion, owned by L. J. Kendall, 
Worcester, Mass., and of Mabel Douglass, 
owned by Chas. Robinson & Son, Barre Plains, 
Mass., and their owners may well be proud of 
them. Dandelion, a grade Jersey, recorded 
55 Ibs. 5 oz of milk, which churned 2 !bs.144 oz. 
of butter. Mabel Douglass, Holstein, recorded 
68 Ibs. 13 oz. of milk. Christabel, also owned 
by Chas. Robinson & Son, made in the butter 
test 1 lb. 10 oz. butter from 53 lbs. 5 oz. of milk. 
Another meritorious cow in tre butter test was 
S. V. Crane’s, Lady Harrie, which made 1 Ib. 
8 oz. of butter from 21 lb. 10 0z of milk. Kec- 
ords in the milk test would be more valuable 
and interesting if the quality of milk as well 
as the quantity, was taken into account, and 
also if allowance was made for the time elapsed 
since calving. In these days an analytical 
chemist is a very necessary officer on the staff 
of any agricultural society. 

As at present judged, by quantity only, the 
result of a milking competition is very fre- 
quently dependent on the fact of a cow having 
calved at just the right time to be in her fiush, 
at the time of the test being made. The num- 
ber of points to be allowed for the length of 
time elapsed since calving is a difficult matter 
to determine. Several methods have been tried 
in Europe, and it is not certain that the most 
correct has been reached. Our agricultural 
sxperiment stations should work on this sub- 
ject. 

The butter tests give more correct, useful and 
conclusive results and are therefore, as the 
larger number of entries for them show, more 
popular with exhibitors. 

Following is the record of the cows compet- 
ing in the New Engiand fair butter test, re- 
duced to the number of pounds of each cow’s 


milk required to make 1 pound of butter— 
(fractions omitted). 


Cow Weight of Breea, Ibs milk for 
butter I lb butter 
Ibs oz Grade Jersey 
Lady Harrie, 1. & oe 14} 
Dacdelion, 2, 144 “ 19 
Ethel 3d, LL & Swiss igh 
Ethel, 1, 84 Grade Jersey 19} 
Daisy, 1. & “ "933 
Beauty, 2 “ 264 
Twinkle, 1, 1, Swiss 30: 
Christabel, 1,10, Holstein, 82} 
Lady Shepherd i. a “ 354 
Netherland Triple, 1, 94 “s 36 


The relative weights of the milk and butter 
field may at some future time form part of the 
qualification for success in butter cow 
petitions. Yours Respectfully, 


JOHN Kino, 
Worcester, Mass., Sept. 9, '89. 


com- 





TROTTING TALE, 

Horsemen have not yet got over talking ab oy 

the defeat of the Maine stallion Nelson at Hart. 

ford week before last, although he won the firs: 

heat in 2:14}, lowering his own}record 4 of a 
second. 


At the free-for-all pacing race in Springfield 
last week Roy Wilkes was the winner, best time 
2:14. In the 2:22 pacing class Hal Pointer o: 
Tennessee was the winner, best time 2:164. | 
the frae-for-all trotting race the black gelding 
Gean Smith from Washingtonville, N. Y., won. 
best time 2 :164. 





PERSONAL. 

Hon. 8. S. Cox, often known as Sunset Cox 
died of acute peritonitis Tuesday. 

Amherst college received last week a check 
for $5,000 from John H. Southworth of Spring 
field. 

A son of Edward A. Andros, a prominent 
farmer of Sheffield,“Mass., suffocated last week 
by falling into a silo. 

An East Montpelier, Vt., farmer murdere 
another last week as a result of jealously. Such 
events are of very rare occurrence. 

Fx-President Legitime of Hayti has been in 
New York visiting various places of interest. 
He sailed Saturday for France. 

Ebenezer Dale, a well-known Boston busi- 
ness man, 47 years of age, committed suicide at 
Gloucester Monday, probably as a result of i]! 
health 

The financial embarrassment of the present 
week has been the discovery of forgery on the 
part of D.D. Dana, treasurer of the Douglass 
Axe Co., which is thereby rendered insolvent. 
Mr. Dana has disappeared and nothing can be 
learned as to his whereabouts. 

The daily papers are publishing columns of 
stuff about Robert Ray Hamilton, a descendant 
of the first {secretary of the treasury. He 
claimed to marry a woman of the town who 
| palmed off upon him a foundling baby as his 
| child. It is claimed *that there was a plot to 
induce him to make a will in favor of tlie child 
and then to murder him 





IN GENERAL. 

Twenty-two negroes were killed in Mississippi, 
last week, as a result of a race war. 

The fastest trans-Atlantic record up to date 
is five days, nineteen hours, eighteen minutes. 

It is now reported that President Harrison 
has refused to call an extra session of Congress, 

The new freshman class at Bowdoin college. 
Maine, promises to be an unusually large one 





An important trade sale of woollens took place 
‘in New York last week. Prices in the main 
were considered good. 
Professor Hosford has begun the erection of 
a tower in Waltham to mark the site of the 
| lost city of New England, Norom-bega. 
President Harrison has made the appoint 
ments for the New York tederal offices, putting 
an end to the long and bitter warfare that has 
been waged. 


The monument erected by Vermont, on the 
Gettysburg field, will be dedicated October 9th, 
and a large gathering of eminent Vermonters is 
éxpected there then. 


The third of ‘next month is the anniversary 
of the opening of the railroad between W orces- 
ter and the Connecticut river. The regular pas- 
senger trains over the Western railroad began 
running Oct. lst, 1839. 


The Johns Hopkins university, which was 
endowed in a most munificent manner with 
millions of dollars in Baltimore and Ohio rail- 
road stock, is now a beggar onjaccount of the 
wrecking of the railroad. 

The process of selecting a jury in Chicago to 
try the Cronin murder case proved long and 
dreary. As long as the existing foolish lav 
requires an ignoramus for a juror such scenes 
are liablejto be constantly repeated. 

A New York sugar refinery was burned Sat 
urday, Sept. 7th involving a loss of two million 
dollars. The cause is supposed to be the ex 
plosive nature of finely powdered particles o! 
sugar which had permeated the air. 

Dynamite exploded in a cartridge factory at 
Antwerp last Friday doing much damage to 
property and causing the death of two hundred 
persons besides injuring a thousand more. The 
whole vicinity was strewn with debris. 

The agents of ths Massachusetts board 
lunacy anc charity who took a pauper into New 
Hampshire have been found guilty of violating 
the laws of New Hampshire, and the case has 
gone to the state supreme court on exceptions. 


The Treasury department has succeeded 
through the wisdom of its Secretary, in reduc- 
ing the surplus so that the monthly statement 
on the firstof September showed a surplus 
about $40,000,000 as against $70,000,000 August 
1, and $107,600,000 a year ago. 

The Drexel cottage at Mount McGregor, in 
which General Grant died, has been kept as it 
was at the time of his death, with the exception 
of a few personal belongings of the family. 
The two easy chairs in which he passed s0 
many painful hours are draped in black. The 
clock has been silent since the moment of bis 
death, when it was stopped by the doctor, anc 
the general's writing tablets and pencil which be 
used after he was unable to speak are pre- 
served in a case. 


A swing draw-bridge has just been completed 
across the Thames river in Connecticut to De 
used as a link of the Shore-line railroad betwee" 
Boston and New York. The draw, which bas 
two million, four thousand pounds of solid 
steel, was built pointing up and down the 
river. It was swung into position last wees 
and the mortices of the bridge and the dou! 
rail tracks came together perfectly, being 
grand triumph of modern engineering. 1° 
draw is 502 feet long and built so as to make 
a complete revolution. 





I was for many years a subscriber to, and oc- 
casional correspondent for the New ENGLAN 
FARMER. I always liked it under its old man- 
agement, but must say it has greatly improves 
and is now a model agricultural paper. Glad to 
see an old friend in a new dress. 

Geo. H. Brow’. 
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The Markets. 





For the week ending Wednesday even- 
ing, Sept. ll. 


pOSTON RETAIL 


inside Faneuil Hall Market. 





corrected weekly by HILTON & WOODWARD, 


No. 5, Veal and Mutton; Gro. H. RussEuu, Nos. 
{; & 19, Poultry and Game; STURTEVANT & 
Nos. 33 & 40, Beef; J. P. SQUIRE & Co., 


LEY, 
HALE! & 25, Pork, Lara and Hams; Crossy 


eat Co., Nos. 57 & 59, Butter, Cheese a 


Kgs; SANDS, *®URBER & Co., Nos. 88 & 90, Fruit 
‘ai Vegetables; SHATTUCK & JonEsS, No. 128, 
an, Go. E. RICHARDSON & Co., No. 1, F. H. 


< aare, Fruit 4 Nuts; Cops, Bares & YERXA, 


& 8 F. H. square, Groceries. | 


N 
Butter, Cheese and Eggs. 

satter. ¥ B— Brie,each,, . @. 25 

be wg 1 +23 @. Neufchatel, ea @. 5 


Print 


gest tub. » 23 @- 25 | Eggs, ¥ doz. . 


r tub,.20 @. 22 ape, «+++ @e 20 

‘ny itub, - 18 @. 20 Fancy. e « 28 @. 30 
cheose.¥ bold 199. 20 
ow W tb. «10 @- 12 


Fruit and Berries. 
Apples—¥ PK 25 @. 50 | Muskmelons,ea 88. 10 
Pic 4, ¥ bh 14h @. 15 | Or snges, ¥ dz 25@. 50 
‘nas, doz 15 @. 35 | Prunes, ¥B .6@. 25 


em berries, «10@.~ 15 | Peaches # doz 10@. 40 
viteon, of ib . 25 @- 80 basket. .$175@. 2 25 
ppes, ea 10 @. 15 tancy California doz75 
x oanut, each 5 @. 10 | Pears # doz .25@. 50 
Ds vb 106. 15 | Raisins,lay’stb16 @. 30 
gigs, ¥ tb » 25 @. 30 | Valencias, h 8 @. 10 
‘nes Vib. 10 @. 15) Muscatels,B10 @. 20 

sons, doz 15 @. 30 |Zintecur’nts,10 @ 12 

Fish--Dry, Smoked, Shell, &c. 

coi.dry, @. @+ 8 | Salt, #kit350 @ 5 00 
Clams, ¥ gall - @. 60 |Lobster,¥vtb.. @. 12 


Oysters . Common $1 00 


Halt ut,sm, 7B @. 17 
¥ gall . 140 ext 250 


rings, do. dz @. 20 


A oaled, @ Dox @. 35 |Salmon,sm. @. 30 
Mackerel— Tongues and Sounds— 
Salt, each oe @e 15 pickled * 60 Ge 124 
Fish--F resh. 
sh #Y tb. @. 15 | Halibut,¥ B16 1.3@ . 20 
terfish %&% tb @. 15 | Lake Pickerel, @. 15 


8 | Lobster live # tb @. 10 


‘od, ¥ S ces Be 
. Mackerel #? th. @. 


tengues,¥ Bb. 6. 15 








liver oil, pt @. 40 | Salmon trout. . @. 15 
Cusk, @ hee - @- 8 |Salmon.....@_ “35 
Kele, @ ib » e « @- 15 |Spanish mack. @. 30 
Wrogs, doz ° « e@e 40 String Perch doz@. 15 
Wiounders, i - @- 8 | Soft Shell Crabs doz1 25 
Goldfish, .- -20 @. 25 |Swordfish ¥ th @. 15 
‘eoon Turtle ¥ bh@. 23 | Smelts # th. . .@* 2 
Had iock, ¥ bh. @. 8 Trout #? bh .. @. 15 

Whitefish ¥ bh .@. 15 
Groceries. 

Cffee— Maple Syrup @.100 
Old Gov. Java @. 31 |Mustard,.. 25 @. 40 
Kio, » « + o2t @. 27 |Rice,¥b .6,8@. 9 

‘ream Tartar, b @. 40 |Saleratus,Wb6éE@. 9 
Crackers— Sago,¥ ib... @. 7 
‘Boston, ¥ ib. @- 6 |Sea Moss, ¥ bh. @. 20 

Butter. » »-10 @. 25 |Sugar— 

Ovstere oe 27 @e il granulated tb @. 9 

Pilot » « « -9 @. 10 Powdered... @. 10 

reala— Crushed ., @. 10 
“Oat 1B. 34S. 4] Yellow... 740. 9 

Hominy. - + . 3 | 3pices— 

Cornmeal .24@. 3 Cassia, ¥ & @. 30 

Ryemeal .. @. 38 Cloves «++ @. 40 

{ rushed wheat @ ‘ 43 Allspice eee @ . 20 

Buckwheat @. 4 Pepper . 35 @. 40 
Flour— Ginger .. 25 @. 35 

Haxall, b’l 650g 7 00 Nutmegs .. @.- 70 

layl yr’s best ’ 6 25 Mace eset? e. 90 

St. Louis. .»» 575 | Starch— 

Horsford’s Prep. @. 18 Satin gloss bh @. 8 

Honey, comb, bh @. 22 Silver gloss @. 8 

Jellies,inglass 8 @. 25 Crown polish @. 8 
jams,in glass20 @. 25 |Tapioca¥ b.. @. 7 
Molasses— lea— 

Porto Rico, gal Oolong « .35@. 75 

45 @. 60 Japan. » .35 @. 75 

Cienfuegos . @- 40 Breakfast .35 @. 75 

Syrup . . -80 @. 90 | Hyson,best . @. 90 

New Orleans @. 65 

Cooking « « « @. 35 

Meats--Fresh. 

Beef, ¥ h— legs, WB .15 @. 164 
Sirloin steak 25@. 28 fore qr, 7 B 8 @. 10 
dxound do.. 14 @. 15 chops,#? t&.17 @. 25 
Rump do .25 @. 28 hasiet,ea. .6@. 8&8 
Sirloin, roast 20@. 25 Pork, ¥ b— 

Rib, roast .15 @. 20 Roast&steak10 g@ 11 
Chuckrib. ».7 @. 10 rib. «+ « 210@. ll 

Liver. « » -8 @. 10 |Sweetbreads, 50 @. 7 
Lamb— Siet,. @B...6@. 8 

hind yr, # B18@. 20 |Tallow,¥b .5@. 6 
fore qr. ¥ 10 @. 124) Veal, hind qr 15 @. 17 
Lard, leaf,. WB... 10 foreqr »«.+-7@. 10 

ried, «+ - @- ll loins, «»- @. 20 

Mutton— head & pluck,75@ . $1 00 


Meats--Salt, Smoked, &c. 
Beef, corned,h6 @. 12 (Tripe, ¥B . 8@. 15 
Smoked, ¥ 20 @. 25 | Tongues, ¥ i 12 @. 14 
Pork, hams, 12 @. 14 | Smoked, ea 87 @ 100 
Bacon, ¥ & 12 @. 14 | Pigs’feet, ¥b @. 8 
Shoulders— |Sausage,¥ tb Irg @. 10 
Smoked,h @. 8 | small ... « Bt 
Corned, bh @. 8 | Bologna, ¥ B8i@. 9 
Salt, Wi . 6 » 9 } 


Nuts. 


Almonds, # 20 @. 30 ;Peanuts, ¥ &.8 @. 10 
Castana, # th 12 @& 15 |Pecans, ...15 @. 20 





Chestnuts ¥ qt.. @. 10 |Walnuts,Eng.15 @. 20 
Filberts, ¥ b 15 @. 20 Naples, eve @- 20 
Poultry and Game. 

Spring ctickens, 20g 25 | Partridge? pr. @ 125 
Spring ducks @. 20 |Pigeons,doz. . @ 300 
Fowls, #7 bh .15 @. 18 ena 4 ee @. 60 
reen geese,» @. 20 )/Turkeys, VB 15 @. 20 
Vegetables. 

Beans, Wpk.. @. 75 (Lettuce, Whd .@. 5 


string? qt «8 @. 10 | Mint, bch,.. .5 @.8 


shell, qt ..8 @-. 10 |Onions, pk .30 @. 35 
Civte and Lima shelled | Oyster plant bchi2}. 15 

juart. .. . 25@- 30 |Parsnips. .pk @-e 30 
Beets, peck,. . @. 25 | Potatoes, pk. 25 @. 30 
Cabbage.ea .8 @. 10 | Peas,split, # qt @. 10 

lery ® bunch. @. 20 | Squashes, 
Corn ¥ doz .25 @. 30 marrow. ¥ib2@. 3 
Carrots, # peck @. 30 |Turnips, pk ..@-e 30 
Cucumbers, .2@. 38 |Tomatoes qt .3@. 5 





auliflower each 10@ 20 


igg plantea.20 @. 25 


WHOLESALE MARKETS, 


All prices and remarks apply to Boston unless 
otherwise stated 


susiness continues steady in most departments 
There is genoral absence of speculation, 

as a rule buyers operate as their wants re- 
The dry-goods market shows an increased 
tivity of staple dress fabrics. Some of the lead- 
gents report a satisfactory movement in cot” 
fhe market for clothing woolens is quiet, 


t prices are well maintained. The boot and shoe, 


ories are still kept fully employed, and jobbers 
loing a good business. 


Apples.—Receipts are large, but the quality is 
ter than a week ago. Western apples are com 
ing forward in liberal supply. The best grades of 
e apples will goas high as $3 00 and $3 50 
rrelin extreme cases. The average run of 
g00d fruit, however, 13 worth $1 75@$2 25 with 
rdinary grades, including mixed western fruit, 
and common cooking apples, down as low as $1 00. 
New York: There is a continued good de, 
mand for choice fall apples and outlook favorable 
Selling teday Gravenstein, King, etc., from $2 50 
‘$3 00% bbl, Green fruit is more plenty, how- 
ever, and prices range from $2 00@$2 25. I would 
‘vise holding back winter fruit as late as possi- 
,4sit willcertainly be wanted then and at 
much higher prices than it will bring at the pres- 
ent time, 
Liverpool: Messrs. J. C. Houghton & Co. write 
us: The home supplles will be very small, and 
‘herefore the prospects for shipments from the 
United States poor | Canada are correspondingly 
sood. We, however, again call attention to the 
“dvisability of not shipping small or common 
‘rult, as, if any quantity of this class arrives, the 
result will certainly be unsatisfactory. We look 
‘ora good demand for fruit of good size and quali- 
‘y, but again advise our friends that they cannot 
Se too careful in their packing. At the latest 
‘alcs today the prices were: Kings, 18@20s; 
Greenings, 12@138; Baldwins, 12@14s for sound 
Tult, 


__eans.—Beans do not show much change. 
lhe market is steady, and there is a good demand 
‘or pea and medium beans at quotations. Re- 
“elpts are moderate, and there is plenty offering 
forthe demand. Yellow Eyes are scarce. Some 
‘oreign beans continue to arrive. 

We quote: Choice small pea, ¢2 30@2 50 ¥ bush; 
‘Arge pea, $2 20@2 25 # bush; mediums, $2 20@2 25; 
'Mproved yellow eyes, $3 65@3 75; red kidneys, 
¥ 0043 25; foreign beans, $1 60@2 20. 

‘ew York: Marrow beans, $2 30@2 40 ¥ bush. 


B -ef.—Choice, heavy beet is steady and in good 
“cinand, but there is a large supply of common, 
£4t Cattle in which trade is rather dull. Quota- 

i8 are the same as last week. 
,, We quote choice and good stcers, 6@7}c ¥ tb; 
Nds, 84@10\c; fores, 34@44c rattles, 23@3c; 
‘hucks, 3@tc; backs, 5@64c; rmps, 11@12c; 
, Bids, 5@6}c; loins, 14@18c; plate and extra 
“tly beef, $850@9; extra $5@8; beef hams 
*'100; beef tongues, bbl $18; hif barrel $9 50; 
‘Tipe hif bbl $3 26, 

utter.—The butter market, as a whole, is ina 
“ort of halting, waiting condition; but the best 
“tmeries, particularly well-known fancy brands, 
‘“ scarce and firmer, with an advance of 1c over 
ae week. 2\cis now readily obtained in a round 
°< for such goods. But for the bulk of stock, the 


““pply is in excess of the demand, and the market { 





is very dull. We heard ot a good, fair lot of long 
dairy butter refused at an offer of l4c, during our 
round of the market this morning. Still the nat- 
ural tendency wil! be to an increase of the demand 
for held goods as the fine, fresh butter advances; 
and as there is not enough of that to go round, 
higher prices on under grades must eventually be 
expected. But the cold storage rooms are filled 
to their utmost capacity with good butter, and any 
decided imp ovement will be a matter of slow 
growth. Dairy butter is in limited demand, and 
the quality of mo-t of the arrivals is so irregular 
that it is hard to fix a quotation. Very few of the 
arrivals, howeyer, are choice enough to go over 
17c. It is not safe for people to assume that be- 
cause the fine, gilt-edged stock has advanced there 
is a corresponding rise on other qualities. 
sane nes Seen dapter. Beet; firsts, 154@ 
> New England dairy, good to choice, 15@ ; 

fair to good, 13@15c, scleations 18¢c. — 

Elgin—Active at 2lc, last week the price was 
19¢, last year, 24c. 

. for fine. 

t. ans—General price, 13@14c; sele 

15a 160. price, 13@14c; ctions, 

New York—Dairy tubs and pails, 17@18c; other 
grades, 13@l15c. 


Cheese.—The situation is firm and prices have 
advanced, but not enough to correspond with the 
higher situation in the country. It would be im- 
possible for dealers in Bos on to replenish their 
stock at Canton or Utica, and make any money at 
— quotations here. Theruling rate for the 

est twins is 10 cents, but very few sales are bein 
made here, however, at Over 8}@¥c per pound. 
The Liverpool market has varied a little during 
the week but is now the same that it was a week 
ago, 44s 6d, and firm at that. The ruling price at 
Utica was 8 cents and some lots brought 8jc. 
Most of the sales at Ogdensburg were made at 87 
cents and at Canton 91-16 cents was the ruling 
price. 


Corl.—Dea'ers are waiting for something to 
turn up. Trade is dull and prices are unchanged. 
Ketail quotations range irom $5 50@6, and the 
lt Ss f.o.b. quotations take the range of 

a . 


Eggs.—The market is firm and all fresh choice 
stock finds aready sale. Strictly fresh, nearby, 
hennery eggs will go above quotations. Receipts 
are ruling light aod the supply ia the market is 
not large. Held stock is not in great demand and 
sales are barely up to full quotations for such. 

We quote: Near-by and cape, 25c; northern and 
eastern, fresh, 18@2l1c, firsts, 16@\8c; Michigan ex- 
tras, 18@19c; other western, 16@17c; provincial, 
17c@18kc. 

New York: Fresh eggs, nearby, 19@20c; white 
leghorn, 25c. 

Flour and Meal.—The trade in flour contin- 
ues slow, but as alarge amount is consumed even 
a hand-to mouth business makes trade fairly 
steady with a decent demand for small lots. This 
tends to sustain prices. Spring patents for prompt 
shipment are particularly well sustained. Trade 
in corn meal is quiet with prices steady and prac- 
tically unchanged. 

We quote: Fine and superfine, $2 00@3 25; ex- 
tra and seconds, $3 004425; Minnesota baker, 
clear and straight, $3 75@5 25; Michigan stone, 
$4 50@5 00; winter wheat, roller and straight, 
$4 25@4 85; winter patent, $475@550; spring 
patent, $5 25@5 75; Canada $4 65@5 46. rye flour, 
$3@3 25; graham flour, $2 75@3 00; oatmeal, $5 40@ 
600. Cornmeal—export cornmeal, $2 10@2 15; do- 
mestic, kiln dried $2 20@2 25; choice granulated, 
$2 75a@2 85; bag meal 90@92c. 

Fi,h —The condition of the market for cured 
fish has not changed much from last week. The 
demand is fully up tothe receipts and prices are 
well maintained. Dealers’ prices for No. 1 mack- 
erel are from $234@28 ¥ bbl; for No. 2, $1¥@z2 50; 
and No. 3, $1750. Pickled cured bank codtish are 
quoted at $4 254450 for large and $3 25 for me- 
dium, and some large bank will go as high as 
$4 62@475; jobbing prices are from 25 to 50c higher. 

In fresh tish market cod ranged from 2}@3c, 
haddock from 14 @235c ¥ tb, hake, 1@1lic, and steak 
pollock, 24@3c, halibut from 10c for gray to l4c for 
white; large mackerel, !8c each and small 10@1l1c; 
bluefish sold at 8@10c th; swordfish, 7g@8c *% tb: 
frozen salmon advanced to 27c ¥ bb. 

Fruit and Berries.—The berry season is 
about over. Nova Scotia blueberries are arriving 
to a limited extent and meet with ready sales, and 
a stray lot of blackberries is occasiona'ly seen. 
The fruit business is the most important branch of 
trade at this season, at least so far as show goes. 
Barrels, boxes, crates, carriers and baskets filled 
with all kinds ot fruit are seen at every corner, dis- 
played on the sidewalks, packed in large piles, 
loaded on express wagons, or filling the store- 
houses. Jersey peaches and a few from Connecti- 
cut and Hudson river are arriving, but the supply 
is only fair and prices are high; but the fruit meets 
with a ready eale. Some particularly lussious 
looking California peaches‘arrived yesterday. Lem- 
ons are becoming scarce and are very high. Pears 
take a wide range in prices; very nice ones will 
command a fancy figure, as high as $3 50 # bushel 
in extreme cases. Pears are not very good this 
season as a rule,and the market is well supplied 
with ordinary lots which are dull. The offerings of 
plums are large and the market shows some of the 
finest frult im this line that it has ever seen 
Grapes are also in large supply with a good steady 
demsnd reported and some excellent quality. Most 
ot the sales are made at about 5 to 6c ¥ th. Taking 
all kinds of fruit into account, choice table fruit is 
on the whole rather scarce. Some small arrivals 
of native quinces were noticed with sales at $1@1 50 
? basket 

We quote: Bananas, $142 06 # bunch; oranges, 
Mediterranean, $4@5 # box; lemons, $5 @8 # box; 
cantelopes, $2@4; blueberries, Y@llc # qt; pears, 
native Bartle:ts, $2 50@3 # bushel, seckles, $2 25@ 
275 # bushel; peaches, $15009250 ¥ basket, 
grapes, 10-lb basket, 40@50c; in carriers, 7@8c ¥ bb; 
plums 40@80c # 10-ih basket, natives, 8@l0c # qt; 
crabapples, $1 # bushel; Cape Cod cranberries, 
$5@7 # barrel. California peaches $150@2 ¥ crate. 

New York: Our New York reporter G. 5S. Pal- 
mer, 166 Reade St , N. Y., writesus: ‘*The market 
for the week opens up actively in the produce lines 
especially on plums. Choice fruit is scarce and in 
good demand, and prices show a decided improve- 
ment over previous report. Selling today from $6 
@6 80% bbl for Green ,;Gage and Reine Claude; 
blue varieties, $3 50@5 0). Strictly fancy Bartlett 

ears are also scarce and in good demand, an out- 
ook favorable for good to be maintained. Selling 
choica stock today from $2 50@3 w keg, and bbis 
$4 50@6.00. Grapes, Delaware, 6g7c ¥ tb, Niagara 
7@10c; Concord 1@é4c.”’ 

Grain.—Corn is easier and prices are off. Spot 
offerings continue small. The demand is largely 
of « hand to mouth nature. Trade in oats is slack 
and in buyers’ favor. The spot market is quiet 
with prices about ihe same and futures are very 
dull. The range in prices includes both old and 
new the former being about two cents the highest. 

We quote: Corn, high mixed, 474c; steamer 
yellow, 474c; steamer mixed, 47c; no grade, 45@ 
46c. Oats, fancy, 36@37c; clipped old, 33@36; No. 
2 white, 31@334c; No. 3 white, 29@3lic; low 
grades, 28429. Rye, 65@70c. 

Hay and Straw.—The receipts of hay are 
increasing, but choice lots are firmer andin good 
demand- Some of the choice lots are reported ac- 
tually a little scarce. Some pretty good new hay 
is coming in, selling at $17@$18 # ton. 

We quote: Good to choice, $17@19; fairto or- 
dinary, $15@16; clover and clover mixed, $11g14; 
swale, $10@10 50; ryestraw, $16@17 00; oat straw, 


Hay, new, 70@82c, old, 85@95c; rye 
straw, 70@80c. 

Hides.—There are no particularly new features 
in the market. The supply of dry hides is large 
with a moderate demand, still the market is kept 
firm, as these stocks are in good hands. 

Buenos Ayers and Montevideo are quoted at 15} 
@l6c # tbh. Domestic hides have ruled quiet, with 
no improvement in prices. Dry southern rule at 

L@8c, and wet salted western at 5}@5jc ‘or best 
buffs; lamb skins, each 55@70; calf skins each, 
55 @65. 

Leather. - There ia a good, steady movement, 
and large quantities of desirable grades are coming 
freely into use. Values remain on a firm basis. 
Finished leather is about steady, with wax and kip 
quoted at from 10@12}c for No. 1 and No. 2; Rio 
Grande brogan No. land No.2 range trom 114@13c; 
No. 1 and No.2 boot grain, from 12@l5c. The 
top quotations for finest belt knife splits range 
from 30@41 for No.1, and for very choice. Calf 
skins are quoted as high as 70@75c for 20 to 30 tbs. 
and down to 30@45c for 50to 100 tbs. For hem- 
lock rough leather 16917c represents the market 
on good goods, but off lots have been sold for less. 
For rough splits the market is steady, with the 
best quoted at 11@13c. Hemlock sole leather for 

ood qua ities will range from 17@19}c. The crop 
eather market is fully sustained and ranges from 
26 @31c for light and heavy backs. 


Lumber.—No new features are noticable inthe 
lumber trade this week. A fair business is being 
done and prices are well maintained. Though the 
demand is confined almost wholly to small lots the 
business foots upin the aggregate to good sized 
proportions. Tne demand for northern and east. 
ern lumber is of fair = rtions. Spruce of all 
kinds sells with considerable freedom and prices 
are well sustained. Western pine has been in 
actlve demand. There has been some cutting 
prices in the clapboard market but prices gener- 
ally hold about the same as heretofore. 

We quote: Eastern pine coarse No. 5, $16@17; 
Western pine, uppers, $50@52 1 and 2 inch; $57@60 
for three and four inch; sound match boards, $18@ 
22; six-inch selected sheathing strips, $43@45. 
Southern pine, building and bridge orders, $22 50@ 
26 cargo; flooring, $25@27 cargo. Spruce, two- 
inch plank ordered cargo at $14@14 50; ordinary 
frames, $14 00@15 00; large frames, $15 50@17 50; 
rough boards, $10@13; planed boards, $11@14; 
Vermont spruce 12 foot planed and trimmed, $14 50. 

Hardwoods —biack walnut $95@$110; medium 
grades $70@80; ash $40@45; whitewood $25@36; 
cherry $60@95; butternut $55@60; oak $40@46; 
quartered oak $52455; cypress $31@3¢. 

Mutton and Veal.—Muttors and Jambs are 
plenty. and sell low at easy prices. Veals are 
somewhat scarce for good quality. and prices are 
firm and unchanged. 

Lambs, choice spring 9910c; common do, 748; 
choice fall, 8@9c; common to good, 6@8s; mat- 
ton, 7@8c for choice; poor to good, 54@6c; 
veal, good to choice, 8@9c; fancy 10@1I\c. 

Mill Feed and Cotten Seed.—The market 
for mill feed is dull, with prices ruling about the 
same. Cotton-seed is quiet, wifh offerings light. 
New meal to arrive in October and November 





shipments is a littei lowerthan previous quota- 
tions. Spring bran to arrive in sacks is quoted at 
$14 50@14 75; winter, $1550; Michigan bran in 
bulk, $15; middlings in sacks, $15@16 75; cotton- 
eed meal in sacks, $25 for spot, $22 50423 to arrive. 


Molasses.—The market is nominal. We quote: 
Fancy Ponce, 43c # gal; choice, 40@41c; fair to 
g00d, 36@40c ; Cienfnegos, 28@31c; Barbadoes 3¢c. 

Pork and Lard.—Both are sellling well. 
Some kinds of pork are lower. Lard is firm. 

We quote: Long cuts, $1250; short cuts, 
$1275; backs, $13 00; lean ends, $14 50; pork 
tongues, $18 00; prime mess, $15 00; mess, $13 50; 
fresh ribs, 9}c; sausages, 94c; bologna sausage, 
7c; lard, choice, 7@7jc ¥ tbh in tierces and tubs; 
10-1b pails in cases, 7jc; 5-Ib, 8c; 3-tb, 8jc; hams, 
11@11}c; smoked shoulders, 8c; corned, 7c; bone- 
less breakfast bacon, 114c; pressed hams, 114c; 
choice city dressea hogs, 6}c; country, 5jc. 

Potatoes.—Potatoes are coming along freely 
and the demand is good. A train arrives every 
day from Maine,this morning’s having eighteen car 
loads. The cooler weather has decreased the 
amount of rot noticableand the dealers do not an- 
ticipate any great effects upon the market from 
this source. The combination of the Boston deal- 
ers to control the market and prices is showing 
signs of weakness and will probably soon be a 
thing of the past. Choice Maine stock at the East- 
ern road sell at 58@60c, at the Fitchburg road 
sales were made at 45@50c. The best barrel stock 
will not go over as $1 80. Sweet potatoes are in 
good demand, and are quoted at $2 50@3 ¥ bbl. 

New York: Choice Rose potatoes, $1 75@1874 
¥ bbl.. Sweet potatoes, $2 25@2 75. 


Poultry.—The market is weak and prices are 
lower. The supply of western goods is more than 
the trade needs. Fresh killed stock do not arrive 
in large quantities, but the market for that is de- 
pressed by the large amount of western goods. 
Ducks are in fair demand and there is only a fair 
supply. Gameis beginning to come forward in 
small lots. With arrivals of such large quantities 
from the West many of the receipts are not in the 
best condition and are sold below our quotations. 
We intend to give the prices of about a fair aver- 
age quality avoiding exceptional prices for very 
fancy stock und also low ones for off-gradas. 


N. E. fresh killed—turkeys 14@15c; chick 
ens, 15@19c; fowls, 12@13c; ducks, spring, 12@ 
l4c; Western—turkeys 10@12c; fowls, 10@12c; 


chickens, 10@14c. Live poultry, 10@1lc at whole- 
sale and 15c at retail. Partridge $1 per pair. 

New York: Spring chickens, live, 12@13c and 
fowls 11@12c. : 


Sugar.—Raw sugars are quiet, but refined ones 
are in good demand at last week’s prices on tha 
basis of 83c for pulverized, 8}c for granulated and 
extra 7} @7jc. 


Truck.—The market is well supplied and trade 
is very good. Onions are firm and higher and in 
only moderate supply. Cabbages are plenty and 
low. Tomatoes are coming forward in large 
amounts. La:t Saturday the market was go full 
ofthem which dealers could not dispose of that 
they were sold at 15c # bushel. Pickle cucum- 
bers are scarce and uneven in size and quality. 

Beets, 35@40c # bu; carrots, 40g50c per bushel; 
onions, Egyptian $150 4% crate; natives, $2@2 25 
4” bbl; squash, marrow, 90c # bbl; tur- 
ban and bay state, $125@$150 # bbl; tur- 
nips, white and yellow, 40@ 50c ¥ bushel; Russia, 

$1 254$1 25 # bbl; lettuce, 7ic@g#l 25% box; cu 

cumbers, 75c@$150 ¥# 100; cabbage, $4@6 ¥ 100, 
parsley, 25c # bush; string beans, 75c@$1 25 ¥ 
bushel; cranberry, $1; wax, $100# bushel; 
shell beans, $1@1254# bushel; sweet corn, $1 59 
¥ bbl; tomatoes, 20@40c # bushel, celery, $1 25 
@175 # dozen; oyster plant, 75 cents@$l ¥ 
dozen; cauliflower, 75c@$1 # dozen; egg plant, 
$150@2 25% doz; peppers, 50@60c ¥ bushel; 
pickles, 15@50c # 100. 

New York: Onions, red or yellow, $1 75@2 25 
¥ bbl. Cabbage, $1@2 50 100. Lima beans $2 a 
bag. Corn $1 50 # 100. 


Tallow.—The market is steady and unchanged, 
city rendered selling at 43@5c; country rough, 1}@ 
25c. 

Wool.—Buyers and sellers are not so far apart 
in their ideas as they were a week ago. Holders 
are confident that the market has touched bottom, 
though no one seems to predict higher prices. 
Just at present the market is a firm one when 
small lots are sold, but concessions have to be 
made to move large ones. Good X Qhio fleeces 
are sold at 3l4c, and XX at 34@35c. No. 1lcombing 
wool sells at 39@40c; fine delaine at 34@35c. The 
scoured basis on the bulk of sales has been from 60 
@62c for fine, and 57@60 for fine medium. 

Fenno Bros. and Childs, No. 117 Federal street, 
say: There are signs of a rather better feeling in 
the wool market, and from the number of manu- 
facturers looking about, and the interest displayed, 
the indication are, that the improved trade, which 
we predicted as likely to come during September, 
is in a fair way to materialize, and that during the 
next sixty days considerable wool will change 
hands. Prices are nominally about as they were 
a week ago, but the largest sales that have been 
made have been effected by a slight shading in 
values, and this shows that at a price a good many 
consumers are prepared to operate. We quote: 
Fine unwashed Vermont and New Hampshire, 
21@22c; washed fine, 28@30c; medium unwashed 
Vermont and New Hampshire, 26@28c; washed 
medium, 35@36c; choice Maine super pulled. 40@ 
42c, according to condition. New Hampshire and 
Vermont fine unwashed delaine at 23} @25c; fine 
washed do., 33 435c. 

Kodliff & Katon, 169 Congress street, quote as 
follows: Fine unwashed Northern wool 21@22c; 
coarse 21@23c; medium 25@27c; fine washed 
Northern 28@32c; coarse 80@32c; medium 34@36c; 
Eastern pulled ‘a’* super 36@43c; “‘b” super 30@ 
32c; Maine super 40@43c; Michigan X and above 
washed 304@32c; Michigan X 32c for the choicest. 


LIVE STOCK MARKET. 


At Watertown and Brighton. 
Reported expressly for the NEW ENGLAND FARM- 
ER. BY GEO. J. FOX. 

Cattle. Sheep. Shotes. Hogs. Veals. 


This week . . 2,946 8,830 71 17,656 834A 
Last week . .3,497 12,037 171 19,741 985 
One year ago. 3,420 13,470 , 93 21,946 1040 


Horses. » + « » 422 
CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL 





STATES. 

Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
Maine.... 165 1390] RB. I. & Conn, — _ 
N. Hampshire 221 426 | Western - 2,241 2,150 
Vermont .. 167 1284| Canada. — 3392 
Massachusetts 130 3|N. Brunswick — 

New York .. 22 185 — 





oo ee Ss ee ee ee 2,946 8,830 
CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, &o. 
cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 

Fitchburg .1,883 2,603] Eastern ... 1881504 





Lowell .. 198 2,573| Bos. &M .., 

Bos.& Alb’y 627 2,150) Onf’t&boats 50 

N.Y.&N.E. — ae _— 
Total «eecrcecsececse 02,946 8,830 


DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 
Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. Veals 


Maine— 
¥. H. Coolidge... 1... 9 
Ww. W. Hall & Son, eee 18 19 
B,. W. Harriman .... 15 17 
A P, Libby ..scesee 14 350 10 
F. L. Libby ee ee ee 14 10 
I. 8S. Weiler .. eevee 3 400 - 4 
E. Thompson ws £8 @ ae 5 150 12 
I.C. Libby & Sons .. - 20 30 
BR. W. BrowWR « « 0 0 6 oe 18 10 
Trafton & McIntire... 21 27 
Taylor & Denison ..., 17 43 
J. McDonald “ee eee 420 
Randall & Hanson on 11 70 20 
Canada, 
Ed Smith... « eese-e 235 
G. W. Wears «eee . i635 
F. Gosselyn Teen S = 3162 
S. H. Jomes « «eee 172 
N.K. Campbell ..... 220 
B.S. Hastings. .... 800 
H.B. Moulton, ...e¢, 460 
W. Wem eo we oe ee . 442 
Adden & Heath eeeee 230 
New Hampshire— 
J. Y¥. Reamer ccscee 23 114 3 
G. Harris . cecccee 19 
 Feeree sc coe te eee 12 
J.C. Kilbourn. . « « « ee 10 5 
A.S Moulton. ...se-. 10 100 2 
| i. — See ee s 
H. A. Wilcox . seeee 1 7 32 24 
Sturtevant Bro2..... 15 
Adden & Heath ..., 37 100 20 
Dow & Moulton. .... ll 13 80 18 
Aldrich & Johnson .,.. 19 34 
Breck & Wood «24.52. 48 36 
Vermont— 
Piper & Pond....... 2 19 39 
oe | ee ee 113 28 
H. V. Whipple ‘4s eee 8 122 30 
S.M.Blimnt. .cecrccscse & 12 1 + 
L. W. Timker. «00 se 2 180 
W.A. Farnham ,.,.,.,. 1 15 117 35 
B. 8. Hastings. .% ee Be 150 5 
N. K.Campbell...... 5 54 15 
M. G. Flanders . tn oor @ 60 50 36 
W Ricker & Son.. .... 41 1 1l 
8. K. Kimball. ...... 24 8 270 20 
A. Williamson ..,.., 11 18 23 
Remick & Cheney ..., 6 
Fisher & Gibson. .... 19 
Combs & Farrar. .... 113 18 
A. A. Stevens... we ccee 53 
J. 8. Henry .....se- 52 ;. 
W. E. Hayden *seeene 19 
Scattering ‘ee nee 50 75 
P. T. Littlefield. . ec ce i) 
New York— 
W. Fisher&Son..... 6 100 
L. Morse .4 «2 ee eo © 10 12 35 18 
G.P. Flack & Son... . 4 50 22 
Western— 
A. Taylor os 6.8.86 6 0 30 
ts iim Bea Bh 6 '@ 55 
E. B. Morgan seeeen 200 
i EET tn wee ce. 505 
W. Nash /~ Bie 6-6 610 6 93 
Sturtevant & Haley... 90 
J. Rollinger $e@8 6 6. e 0 lll 





aniems 





J.A.Hathaway..,,., 538 
Farrell & Nagle .. °° ° 215 
N. & G. Chamberlain . . 430 
G. F. & E.C. ~wift ... 1505 
Farrell & McFlynn., . .. 29 
w. H. Monroe ; eas ae 553 
A. N. Monroe ee 686 06 36 





BEEF CATTLE. 


Prices on cattle have ruled remarkably steady, 
and good qualities are liberally offered. The very 
best country cattle rule at 6@64c DW. Small cit 
tle seem to move more in buyers’ favor. Western 
steers Were gelling at from 3@4jc LW, and one 
dealer was asking 5c for an excellent lot that 
would weigh 1500@1600 tbs to a bullock. If sold at 
5c LW, it would not let the owner out on cost, in- 
cluding expenses of transportation. Sturtevant 
Brothers received acar load of nice cattle from 
Laconia, N. H., having good weight and well 
fatted. M. Pierce sentin a number of excellent 
cattle from New Hampshire, as good as corn could 
make them. The supply from the old pine-tree 
state Was much the same as last week. Some of 
the drovers will be in attendance at the cattle fair 
at Lewiston, and looking out for the best for Bos- 
ton markets, where we shall find them next week. 

Farrell & McFlynn sold8 cattle, the average 
weight 1350 ths at 44c LW, 12 cattle av 1160 tbs at 
$4 35 ¥ cwt, 2 cattle av 1200 th- at $440, 7 cattle 
av 1210 ths at $4 45. R. W Brown sold 2 beef 
heifers at $15 ¥ head to dress 350 ths each, 4 steers 
av 1100 ths at 34c, 2 oxen of 2800 tbs at 4c. «We 
Hall & Son sold 4 oxen to dress 1000 ths at 53c DW. 
Trafton & McIntire sold 2 oxen of 2600 ths at 
8c, 2 Of 2400 ths at 34c LW, 2 oxen to dress 1050 ths 
each at 5}c, 4 oxen to dress 1200 tbs at 64¢c DW. 

Adden & Heath sold 9 sterrs weighing 800 tbs at 
23c LW, 7 steers av 1100 ths at 3ic LW; Geo. Har- 
ris sold 10 steers to dress 900 ths at54c DW; M. 
Pierce sold 5 steers av 1156 tbs at 3c. The buyer 
says, prices tending downward; J. A. Hathaway 
sold Id steers av 1400 tbs at 4c, do av 1100 tbs at 3c, 
9 do av 1350 ths at 3c. 

Prices of dressed weight on northern cattle: 
Good oxen $5 75 | Second qual. @5 00 @5 25 
Fair to good 5 50 | Third quality400 @4 75 

Few pairs premium bullocks . . . ..$600g6 50 

The prices, live weight, on Western cattle were: 
Extra... $460 | Light tofair $4 00 @4 25 
G’d to prime 450 |Slim ..-. 8 37@@3 75 

A few lots of premium steers cost . . $4 70@5 00 

Cattle at Liverpool are quoted at 9¢ DW, which 
is quite a decline from recent quotations. The ar- 
rivals for the past two weeks have been very much 
out of sea-on, being very heavy and much in ex- 
cess Of the demand and caused the decline to 
present rate. Shipments of the past week have 
beeu 1729 cattle against 2348 head the previous 
week but included near'y 6000 quarters of dressed 
beef. Steamer Nestorian for Glasgow sailed with 
412 cattle by J. A. Hathaway; steamer Norsemen 
sailed with {447 cattle by J. A. Hathaway, 111 do 
by J. Rollinger,200 do by E. B. Morgan, 56 do by J. 
Gould; steamer Bavarian sailed with 503 cattle by 
N. Morris. 


WORKING OXEN. 

Several pairs were yoked up and changed hands 
but no life to the trade. There will be some good 
pairs offered after the state fairs are over. The 
call is certainly limited and will be through this 
month. 

J- D. Hosmer sold 1 pair of working oxen gth 
6 ft 10 in, LW 2800 th at $78; 1 pairdo gth 7ft, LW. 
3150 tbs at $1€0; 1 pair do gth 7ft, LW 3100 tbs 
at $85. 

R. W. Brown sold 1 pair working oxen, gth 5ft 
6 in, LW 2600 bbs at $90. 

MILCH COWS AND SPRINGERS. 


The business was in some respects better than 
last week, cows sold early and with more activity, 
but there was no improvement in values. W. 
Scollans did not have any northern New York 
cows this week. 

Cows more plenty and more buyers at the yards. 
The demand was quite fair on such grades as call 
for $45@$50 # head. Not many cows sold at over 
the $50 notch. 

W. Melloy sold 8 milch cows from $35@55 includ- 
ing choice cows. Randall & Hanson sold 3 spring- 
ers, the lot for $102.50. W. W. Hall & Son sold 5 
new milch cows at from $35440 

J. S. Henry sold 38 milch cows (choice) at $50 
each; 1 do at $55; 6 good cows at $45 each; 2 at 
$30a@to $32. W.T. Hayden sold 1 nice cow at $5z 
3 sp ingers at $4250 each. J. Melloy & Son sold 
2 milch cows at $45; 1 springer at $45. 1. C 
Libby & Son sold 9 springers at #36 each; 2 good 
cows at $40 each; 1 choice cow that gives 20 gts of 
milk a day at $55; 6 store cows at $15 ¥ head, 

Trafton & McIntire sold 3 springers ut $45 each, 
2at $44 each, 1 at $40,3 new milch cows at $40 
each, lat $28, W. W. Hall & Son sold 4 new 
milch cows at $42 each, 2 choice cows at $50 each. 
W. Scollans sold 3 cows, the lot at $100. I. C. 
Libby &Son sold 8 milch cows at $40 each,3 do at 
$35 each. R. W. Brown sold 1 milch cow at $45, 
1 do at $30. Randall & Han§Son sold 1 milch cow 
at $35; | springerat $43. M.G. Flanders 2 spring- 
ers at $35each. E.H. Thompson sold 3 cows at 
$35 each. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


The live-stock trains were early unloaded, and 
the sheep part of the trains amounted to 6680 head. 
Fuli one-half were from Canada, plump, nice 
lambs, which butchers are glad to get hold of. 
They sometimes go up early in the week to White 
River junction, and buy of dealers there, subject to 
being weighed at Union yards. Many of the sales 
were from 5}@6jc LW, and old sheep at 34@fe, 
some instances, less money. A clearance was 
affected Tuesday forenoon. L. Morse sold five 
sheep av 620 Ibs at 4c; 30 lambs of 2600 tbs at 6c. 
L. W. Tinker sold 55 lamba of 3550 tbs at 6c; 33 do 
averaging 3270 tbs at 5jc; 35 sheep of 3510 ths at 4c. 
J. McDonald sold a lot of ’89 lambs, weight 5780 
ibs, at 54c; some sheep at4c. Randall & Hanson 
sold 32 lamba of 1780 ths at 54c; 4 sheep of 350 Ibs at 
skc. J.S. Wiler sold 400 sheep and lambs at 54 @4c. 
A. A. Libby sold 350 sheep and lambs at 54@4c. 
E. H. Thompson sold 150 lambs of 8720 ths at 5}c. 


VEAL CALVES. 

With a lighter supply, the demand increases 
ana full prices sustained, many lots selling at 6c. 
The eastern veals, Of which there were 2v0 head, 
found sale at 54ca@6c ¥ lb, weighing from 120@150 
ib ” head. 

Prices: Veal calves, 24@6c. 


SWINE. 


The hog arrivals were such as recommended 
theméeelves at the first glance, being nice and fat. 
Butchers are paying for western still4jc LW and 

jc for northern dressed. Pigs intended for rais- 
ing sell at nominal prices and not active. 


LIVE POULTRY. 


The poultry supply would not excede 1800 Ibs. 
Sales were effected at 10c for mixed lots of hens, 
chicks and turkeys. 


HIDES, &c. 


HIDES, TALLOW, PELTs, &C.—Brighton hides, 
4a6ic ¥ tb; country do, 4@4}4c # th, calf skins 5c #? 
ib; tallow Brighton, 3@4c; country, 2@24c; Dairy 
skins, 15@30c each. Pelts, 50@80c each. 


HORSE MARKET. 


There appears to be some difference in opinion 
as to the state ofthe market, but all the dealers 
agree that the trade might be much improved. 
Prices hardly satisfactory, but rule steady. At 
Combination sale stable, it we should quote words 
from Mr. Bruce, the auctieneer, ‘‘mighty tough 
market and no improvement, rather growing 
worse than better in demand or value.’”’ They are 
having a good many horses on sale. For big 
horses there is virtually no demand. At Welch & 
Hall’s sale stable, arrivals light, trade a shade 
brighter within the past ten days. Prices rule 
steady, but more inquiry. Express and business 
horses beginning to move. Sales of the week 
range from $125@$225. At International horse 
exchange, not a large stock on sale, but all dis- 
posed of. For fresh arrivals the range is from 
$100@$225. A few second-hand horses at less than 
$100. KE, Ham & Co., sale stable, a load of Penn- 
sylyania drafc horses and a load of Iowa business 
stock. The trade improving. Prices rule steady, 
a good variety on sale, something doing in big 
draft. AtC. H. & E. Snow’s s able the arrivals 
were three car-loads for general use. Trade about 
as last week. Auction sales $100@185. 


HOG AND CATTLE MARKET. 


Kansas City—Cattle: Firm and steady. Ship- 
ping steers, $3 20@3 26; native cows, $1 85@2 20; 
mixed butchers’ stock, $135@180; stockers and 
feeders, $240@210; range cattle, $2 00@2 40. 
Hogs are steady; heavies, $3 40@3 924; mediums 
and lights, $3 80@4 25; pigs, $4 20@4 274. Sheep, 


740: Firm, $3 20g¢4. 
Light, $3 25@4 50; packing 


Cincinnati— Hogs: 
and butchers, $4@4 25. Receipts, 1300; shipments, 





430. 

Chicazo—Cattle: Slow; choice to extra beeves, 
$4 30@+ 65; steers, $2 80@440; stockers and feed- 
ers, $19093; cows, bulls and mixed, $130@3; 
Texas cattle, $10@3; Western rangers, $2 35@ 
380. Hogs: Strong, closing weaker ; mixed, $375 
@+ 50; heavy, $365@415; light, $3 95@@¢4 75; skips, 
$3 504440. Sheep: Steady; natives, $3 40@4 60; 
Western, $350@410; Texans, $3 40@4; lambs, 
$4 25@5 90 # head. 


BONDS AND STOOKS, 


Reported expressly for this paper, by CORDLEY 
Co., 121 Devonshire street, Boston. 


There has been a further rise in the quotations 
of railroad stocks this week, but, except as sellers, 
the public has not beer largely attracted into the 
market. A very substantial quantity of ‘‘long” 
stock, which strong holders have been keeping on 


hand for a year or two or more, waiting for pres- 














DYSPEPSIA. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla invigorates, tones and strength- 
ens the stomach and digestive organs, imparts new 
life and energy toall the functions of the body. It 
has cured hopeless cases of dyspepsia and debility. 
Try, it.. C.1. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. Price $), 
six for $5. Sold by druggists and dealers. 


THE NEW 
DOCTOR BAILEY 


CUTTER. 
and Dry Forage. 


Six sizes, for hand, 
horse and 
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ioc UNION HORSE POWERS, 


Most Power, 


Least Friction. 
MADE BY 
Ames Plow Co., 


Boston and New York. 


Send for circulars 
and catalogue. 


NATIONAL CIDER AND WINE 
MILLS, 





AMES PLOW COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES 
Quincy Hall (Over the Market), Boston. 


53 Beekman St., New York 








“NSLAGE_COERS 


—AND AT THE— 


LOWEST PRICES? 


WE CAN FURNISH THE CELEBRATED 
Ross Ensilage Cutter, 

The Tonado Ensilage Cutter, 
Belle City Ensilage Cutter, 
Kemp’s Manure spreader, 
Cider Mills, Corn Shellers. 

A full Line of Seasonable Goods. 


New England Headquarters 


—FOR— 


POULTRY SUPPLIES. 


PARKER & WOOD, 


49 No. Market St., Boston, Mass. 





ent prices, has, however, come out, and the manip. 
ulators of this market have been compelled to ab- 
sorb it, in pursuance of their hope to raise a 
‘*boom”’ and draw in the public generally. 


Atch. Topeka & Santa Fe lsts. « ee « «+ « 114 
Boston & AlbanyR.R.78  ...« +++ + 1083 
Boston & LowellR.B.78 «6 ee 6 © © © © * 1084 
Boston & Maine R.R.78 . 1.262 +s ee 114} 
Eastern R.R.68 «ese seecvevnvever 126 
New York & New England R.R. 7s... +.» 1284 
Rutland R. R. 68... 6 2 eee ee ee wo ow LIDS 
Boston Water PowerCO. ss eserveeee 53 
Bell Telephone ..s.eeesee80808% * 2395 
Boston & Albany R. BR. . + ee +e eee. 220 
Boston & Maine R. R. eeecsvcecsecds We 
Boston & Providence BR. BR. 1 1 11 6 0 2 0 © 2564 
Cent. Mass. R. R.pref. «ee ee enevenes 23 
Cheshire R. RB. pref. eevee eee 101 
Connecticut River R.B.. 1.1. + «eee 2 « « 200 
Eastern B.R.. se eee eevee vevece 100 
Fitchbur a 6 +6 26640206 68 
New York & New England R. RB. . ees 51} 
Morthern B.B.. 2. eo cccesccccecec co 10h 
Ogdensburg & Lake ChamplainR.R.com- —_— 
mMOD.s.seeeeeteteveeeveeveeee se ‘3 
OldColonyR. RB. «+ sccceccevvecvce 190% 
Portland, Saco & Portsmouth R.B...... 123 
Rutland, &. R. pref... . +s s+seeeevee 40 
Union Pacific R. R. . . . . . . . . . . . . . 64} 
U. 8.4 per cente...~, co ec ececee 1278 
Vermont & Mass. R.R. Co. «eo ew eee eee 134} 
West End Land Co .. eee £6 © 6 6 & 27% 
Worcester, Nashua & Roch. R.R. Co... .. 1255 
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A 970 acre farm is advertised in this issue. 
It is adapted for either a dairy or stock farm, 
and is a splendid piece of property. 








Brockton is a smart town. Some of her 
neighbors envy her & little, and anything that 
is smart enough for Brockton to be proud of 
must be ‘“‘considerable lively.” The Agricul- 
tural Society just about fills the bill.—Cape 
Cod Item. 





We call the attention of our readers to the 
adyertisement, in another column, of rubber 
roofing for dwellings, factories, barns, silos and 
all out-buildings. It is half the price of shingles, 
iron or tin, and easily applied to either steep or 
flat surface or over old shingles. It is durable, 
ornamental, fire-proof and water-proof. Sam- 
ples are mailed free if size of roof is stated. 





Will You Read This? 


To a person afflicted with any of the manifest 
iils which flesh is heir to, the question of a cure 
is of prime importance, and it is our duty to 
make the public acquainted with such impor- 
tant facts as we possess we shall call special at- 
tention to the New England Medical Institute, 
24 Tremont Row. Science has made rapid pro- 
gress during the past few years and in no branch 
has its advance been more marked than in the 
study and practice of medicine. At the N. E. 
Medical Institute the most scientific treatment 
is applied in every case and special pains are 
taken to restore that greatest boon of all—sound 
robust health. Chronic diseases of every nature 
are there treated with the most satistactory re- 
sults, and the past success of this time honored 
Institution warrants the proprietors in the be- 
lief that they can cure where others fail, and 
thereby attain a wider and more enviable repu- 
tation than they at present enj y. 





LADIES’ 
(Only Reliable) : 
Safe, prompt, effectual. The original and only genuine Woman's Salvation. 


Particulars with sworn testimonials, sealed, 2 stps. pkge, by mail, $1.0 
Warranted satisfactory. DR. R. F. CATON, Box 5257, Boston, 


RUBBER BATH TUBS. 





A Knowlton (Ann Arbor, Mich.) bath tub 
will be sent in combination with a year’s sub- 
scription to FARMER and Homes for $20.00 or 
for a club of twenty new members at club rates 
of $1.50 each. 


| A SCHOLARSHIP 
In the New York college of veterinary surgeons 


| will be awarded b 
| of agriculture to the young man passing the best 





the Massachusetts state board 


examination in the foundation branches of English 
education and in matters of general information. 
The examination wil! be both written anc oral and 
will be held at the office of the board, Common. 
wealth building, Boston, on Monday, Sept. 16th, 
at twelve o’clock M. Catalogues will be sent on 
application to this office to those proposing to com- 
pete. WILLIAM R. SESSIONS, Secretary. 
Boston, September 9th, 1889. 


ANTED.—A PARTNER with $2,000 (two 

thousand dollars) or more to increase the 

duck business. DELL METCALF, Box 170, Ash- 
land, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED 


To canvass for one of the largest, oldest- 
established, BEST-KNOWN NURSE- 
RIES in’ the country, Most Liberal Terms. 
GENEVA NURSERY Unegualed facilities, 
Established 1846. 

WwW 


»&T. SMITH, CENEVA, NEW YORK. 











BEECHAM’S PILLS cure bilious and nervous ill-. 


GREAT BARGAINS 


—_]N— 


FARM 
TOOLS. 








** In order to make room to supply the 
Kt demand for Clark’s Cutaway Harrow we 
ae have concluded to close out our entire 
+ stock of other goods at greatly reduced 
+ prices, including in part, PLOWS; GLD 
el DE’S, SHARES and “A” HARROWS; 


FODDER and ENSILAGE CUTTERS; 


ie CORN SHELLERS, CIDER MILLS. 
ais This is a chance seldom offered to farm- 
+e ers. Call early while the stock is com- 
4 plete. 


HIGGANUM MEG. CORP. 


38 South Market Street, 


Boston. 
a AD has 590,000 readers 
THE YANKEE L every week. 
Sent free, on trial to new subscribers only, 
)) wecks for l0 cents. Sample copy 
free to a list of your story- 
reading friends. Regular 
Sent 


will not be undersold. l-cent 
stamps taken. Mention this paper. Address 


POTTER & POTTER, 2 Federal St., Boston, Masé, 


Bubseription pric 
per year is Ry 0 ] year for $1; 
§5.00. Rh 2years for $1.75; 
8 years for $2.40; 4 years 
| Ww for #3; 5 years for $3.50. We 





_ Legal Dotices, 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETS. MIDDLESEX SS. PRUBATE 
COURT. To all persons interested in the estate 
under the will of MOSES 8S. LITTLE, late of 
Framingham, in said County, deceased, testate, 
given in trust for the benefit of 
Greeting: Whereas, MARY E. LITTLE, the 
trustee under said will,has presented for allowance 
the first account of her trusteeship. You ure 
hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court to be 
holden at Cambridge in said County on the fourth 
Tuesday of September next at nine o’clock in 
forenoon, to show cause, if any you have, why 
the same should not be allowed. And said trustee 
is ordered to serve this citation, by publishing the 
same once a week, in the NEW ENGLAND FAR- 
MER, a newspaper printed at Boston, three weeks 
successively, the last publication to be two days, 
at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this twenty-second day of August, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hun- 
dred and eighty nine. 

S. H. FOLSOM, Ass’t Register. 














OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SECTS, MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE 

COURT. To all persons interested in the lands of 
which ALBERT HOBBS late of Weston in said 
County, died seised in this State: Whereas, 
SorpHiA Hosss of Weston in said county, has 
presented to said Court her petition representing 
that she was the wife of said deceased, and is e u- 
titled to his real estate in fee to an amount not 
exceeding five thousand dollars in value, and 
praying that the same may be assigned to her by 
said Court, as provided by law: You are hereby 
cited to appear at a Probate Court to be holden at 
Lowellin said County, on the third Tuesday of 
September next, at nine o’clock in the forenoon. 
to show cause, if any you have, against the same, 
And said petitioner is ordered to serve this cita- 
tion by delivering a copy thereof to each person 
interested who can be found within the State, 
fourteen days at least before said Court, and if 
any one cannot be so found, by also publishing 
the same in the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, a 
newspaper printed at Boston once in each week, 
o tr three weeks at least before said Court. 

WVitness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, 
Judge of said Court, this twenty-third day of 
August in the year one thousand eight hundred 
and eighty-nine. 
S. H. FOLSOM, Ass’t Register. 





WE SEND By MAIL 


¥, POUND 
Wise two OR 
Smau Packs 50°" PostPat 


is absolutely 


Worth its weight in 
by mail. Ask your 
once to us. Take no other kind. 
elegantly illustrated copy of the “ FARMERS’ POU 
to make money with 
pound can and Guide, $1.20. 
vrepaid for $5.00. Send stamps or cash. 


ruggist, 


Nfp $ 


— 


Sheridan’s Condition Powder 


ure and highly concentrated. One ounce is worth a pound of any other kind. Strictly a 
medicine, to be given in the food, once daily, in small doses. 


old when hens are moulting, and to keep them healthy. 
rocer, general store, or feed dealer for it. 
We will send postpaid by mail as follows:—A new, enl 


a few hens), and two small pack 
Sample package of Powder, : 





Prevents and cures all diseases of hens, 
Testimonials sent free 
If you can’t get it, send at 


RY RAISING GUIDE” (price 25 cents; tells how 
es of Powder for 60 Cents; or, one large 2 14 


cents, ive for $1.00. Six large cans, express 


I. § JOHNSON & CO.,, 22 Custom-House Street, Boston, 














CURRANT 


FAY corre 








WAGARA, EMPIRE STATE, 


first-class establishment. 





$100.00 


IF NOT CURED BY 


TUTTLE’S ELIXIR! 


REWARD 


FOR MAN AND BEAST. 


OR colic, spavins,ringbone, cockle joints, contracted and knotted 
cords, curbs, splint, shoe boils whenfirst started, callus of all 
kinds; will cure in seven cases oat of ten. Will relieve in every 
case, and will guarantee satisfaction or money refunded. The 
Family Elixir is erpecially adapted for Rheumatism, Cholera 

Morbus and Diarrhea. Send for circular 
Dr. 8. A. Tuttle: 
time, | am convinced that it is one of the most valuable medicines 
for man or beast. 

with the most satisfactory results. 

A. W. DORE “Supt. Mason’s Stock Farm, Taunton. 


3. A. TUTTLE, 4 Merrimack St., BOSTON. 


Dear Sir—Having used your Elixir for some 


It has been used in Taunton, to some extent, 








heme Cee, | 


RAPESsre: 


EATON, MOYER and all others, new and old; also small fruits 
Lowest prices, highest grading, warranted true. In every respect a model. 
ree lilustrated Catalogue. 


CEO. S. JOSSELYN, Fredonia, N. ¥- 
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PETER’S QUESTIONS. 


en Peter was a sturdy lad 
jae from Grassvale with his dad; 
And left behind him Joe and John, 
And little Jake and Jefferson; 
Four chums of his by day and night 
With whom he used to play and fight; 
Now where is Joe, and where is vohn, 
And where is Jake and Jefferson? 


Ten yeurs passed by and Pete came back 
With these four questions in his pack: 
“Now where is Joe, and where is John, 
And where is Jake and Jefferson?” 

“Joe digs his livin’ with his pick; _ : 
An’ John keeps store down to the ‘Crick’, 
Jake is away to school, I think; 

An’ Jefferson has took to drink.” 


And Pete came back in ten years more 
With the same questions as before : 
‘‘Now where is Joe, and where is John, 
And where is Jake and Jefferson? 

“Joe caught cold ditchin’ in the rain, 
An’—we shan’t see poor Joe again; 
John has got rich an’ Jake got wise 3 
Jeff is a scamp whom all despise. 


In ten years Petes poman omen more 
ing questions as betore: 

aot tell as where is old friend John, 
And where is Jake and Jefferson?” 
“Why, Joun he died a millionaire; 
Jake’s gone to Congress, I declare. 
An’ J off the poor old worthless scamp, 
Is nothin’ but a common tramp.” 


And once more ten years later on 

He asks: ‘*Where’s Jake and Jefferson?” 
“Hain’t heard how Governor Jacob died? 
He was the state’s especial pride, 

An’ to his solemn funeral grand 

The great men come from all the land; 
But Jeff—it’s no good to bewail— 

W by poor old Jeff has gone to jail” 


And once more ten years later on 

Does Peter ask for Jefferson. 

“‘Why, hain’t you heard the story yit? 

The papers they was full of it. 

It filled the land from side to side, 

The way the poor old fellow died— 

The Jeff who played with you when young, 
The worthless, gray-haired Jeff was hung.” 


Ten years are gone with days that were, 
Gone questioner and answerer, 
And wi.b his questions comes no more 
The gray-haired Peter as before; 
And people ask for him no more, 
And no one asks his questions four: 
“Now where is Joe, and where is John, 
And where is Jake and Jefferson ?”’ 
—S. W. Foss. 


MR. SKROOGS’ THIRD WIFE. 


It was a matter of not alittle surprise to 
the gossips of Camptown that Peter 
Skroogs, after having worried two wives 
into the grave by alternate abuse and 
neglect should find still a third woman who 
was bold enough to link her fate with his, 
and accompany him to the matrimonial 
altar. They remarked scornfully to each 
other that there were some women who 
would marry anybody rather than not be 
married at all, and that for their part col- 
lectively and individually they would have 
remained single had the aforesaid Mr. 
Skroogs been the only man upon the earth 
and the continuance of the human race de- 
pended upon their yielding to his solicita- 
tions to become Mrs. Skroogs. The only 
alleviating circumstances which could be 
urged in favor of the present and third 
Mrs. Skroogs, whom her husband had just 
installed in his home, was that she came 
from a town some distance off, and al- 
though the village gossips of Camptown 
found it difficult to believe that the fame 
ot Peter Skroogs and the knowledge of his 
ill-treatment of his wives had not penetrat- 
ed to every portion of the habitable globe, 
yet upon mature reflection and after an ex- 
amination in church of the bride which 
resulted in a verdict in her favor, they 
were constrained to admit to themselves 
and to each other, that there might be re- 
gions so benighted that no rumor of their 
important and diretul matter had reached 
them. 

Of course if it were true that the new 
Mrs. Skroogs had no knowledge of her 
husband's peculiarities, she was the more 
to be pitied, poor thing, and although it 
was supposed that if the half which was 
told were true she would by sad experi- 
ence be likely to discover the bitter truth, 
yet it was manifestly the duty of kind and 
Christian friends to hasten to inform her, 
in order, they said to themselves, that she 
might be prepared for him when he began 
his tantrums. 

It happened, therefore, that the good 
ladies of Camptown were in usual haste to 
pay to Mr. Skroogs’ third their visits of 
ceremony, and one and all took occasion 
in one way or another to let her know the 

opular feeling in regard to her husband. 
Base hinted delicately, some spoke openly, 
some advised submission, and some urged 
resistance. Betore the honeymoon was 
half over the bride had been privileged to 
see her husband through the uncompli- 
mentary eyes of half the parish, and if she 
did not know what to expect, poor thing, 
it was surely not the fault of her new 
formed friends. They had cleared their 
skirts of all blood guiltiness concerning 
her, and forewarned is said to be fore- 
armed. 

Mrs. Skroogs was a quiet but deter- 
mined little lady; small, but of resolute 
manner, quite different from the two meek 
women whom her husband was reputed to 
have brow: beaten into their graves. Some- 
how the gossips had a secret feeling that a 
new leat had been turned over in the his- 
tory of the Skroogs family. They nodded 
to each other as they recalled the snap of 
the shining black eyes of the bride, and 
remarked to each other that on the whole 
they had their doubts whether Peter would 
beat his wife. 

Perhaps Peter himself was not without 
some secret premonition that he had an 
entirely new sort of woman to deal with 
than heretofore, or it may be that his third 
wife understood better than her predeces- 
sors how to feed him and keep his digestion 
and temper in good order. At least it was 
all of three months before Peter made the 
slightest offer to use corporal castigation 
upon his wife. She had, it is true, more 
or less warning in the increasing irritability 
which he had shown for some days, and 
she had very likely been steeling her soul 
for the trial which was approaching, and 
which would to a great degree d2cide 
what her future life with Peter Skroogs 
would be, one of submission and suffering 
or one reasonably comfortable. 

The crisis came one cloudy morning 
when Peter had arisen in a temper which 
was quite as bad as anything in this line 
witb which gossip credited him. He 
growled about the breakfast, he found 
fault with his wife’s dress, he swore so 
that his wife’s ears tingled, and in short, 
behaved like the monster he was at heart. 
Mrs. Skroogs maintained ber usual calm 
exterior, a tact which in itself seemed to 
exasperate her better half almost to mad- 
ness. He was accustomed to having his 
women folk weep when he raved and swore, 
and that the present wife should neglect to 
pay that tribute to his powers of blasphemy 
seemed to him in his rage very like a 
studied and deliberate insult. He swore 
the harder, and declared that Mrs. Skroogs 
was laughing at him. 

‘+I am sure, Peter,” she replied with all 
calmness, ‘that I am far too much ashamed 
that ahusband of mine should make so 
disgraceful a spectacle of himself to feel at 
all like laughing. It it would do any 











good I would gladly cry, but that would 
only please you, and it hardly seems worth 
while to inflame my eyes for so foolish a 
reason as that.” 

Had the flies on the wall turned to re- 
buke Peter he could hardly have been 
more astonished. The idea of any 
woman’s daring to brave his wrath in this 
cool fasbion for a moment seemed to de- 
prive him of the power of speech. He 
gasped an instant before he could find 
breath to continue, and although his de- 
nunciations were only the more fierce for 
this interruption, they somehow seemed to 
have lost point, and to fall ineffectually to 
the ground, leaving the offending Mrs. 
Skroogs as calm and unrofiled as ever. 

Under these circumstances there was 
one course which presented itself to the 
mind of Mr. Peter Skroogs as the one 

roper and likely to prove effective as he 
bad known it to in the past, when his 
other beloved wives were still in the flesh 
and still requiring that discipline which 
Peter felt himself so well qualified to give, 
and which had helped to remove the vic- 
tims out of this unsatisfactory world 
whether it had helped or not to render 
them more tractable in this. The remedy 
was one, it is true, which is not regarded 
with tavor by civilized society, as Peter 
was well aware, but he did not on that ac- 
count have the less faith jn its efficacy or 
the less respect for his own cleverness in 
knowing exactly what to do in an emer- 
gency of this kind. He produced from 
some hiding place where it had been lying 
ever since it had made the back of the 
latest Mrs. Skroogs tingle a whip of sav- 
age dimensions, and intormed his present 
wife that he had in the past found that 
when wives got to talking in that strain to 
their lord and master there was but one 
thing which seemed fitting; and that as in 
the past this had proved so efficacious it 
seemed to him advisable on the whole to 
give it an opportunity to show its power 
now. 

To his unmitigated surprise, even this 
threat did not in the least seem to terrify 
Mrs. Skroogs. She simply seated herself 
comfortably in a rocking-chair and re- 
marked with much coolness and so evident 
a mastery of the situation that Peter felt 
himself for once completely worsted : 

‘Don’t bea fool, Mr. Skroogs; if your 
other wives were silly enough to let you 
beat them and you were brute enough to 
do it, lam a very different sort of person, 
I tell you at the start. I have not the 
slightest intention of letting you use tbat 
whip on me, and it does not in the least 
alarm me.” 

Peter felt his determination overthrown 
by the very boldness of her attitude. He 
had never been treated this way before. 
He was not at all accustomed to having a 
wife in the house who ventured to dispute 
his right to whip them when he chose. 
They had generally wept full sore and 
promised hereatter to be led and guided 
entirely by his will, and that had been the 
end of it. ‘Che battle was not to be aban- 
doned, however, without a struggle, and 
he began to bluster and swear more than 
ever. 

‘*Come, now,” said his wife, whena lull 
in his speech gave her opportunity to 
speak, ‘‘we may as well understand this 
thing. If you strike me [ shall in the first 
place have the law take you in hand. I 
have one brother who is a lawyer, as you 
know, and we have already talked over 
your case, so that we are only waiting for 
you to strike the first blow; and it you 
have any idea, my love, how very unpleas- 
ant the consequences are likely to be, I 
am positive you would not think that the 
satisfaction of beating me all day would be 
worth buying at a price so high.” 

Peter glared at his wife, speechless with 
rage. He had really no idea what the 
penalty ot wife-beating might be, it having 
never before been necessary for him to 
consider anything so unpleasant. He 
stood in a sort of daze while Mrs. Skroogs 
went on with undisturbed placidity : 

‘Then you may remember that my 
brother David is the prize athlete of our 
county, and [ am his favorite sister. If I 
had sent him word that you had talked to 
me in the way you have gone on this morn- 
ing, he would not leave a whole bone in 
your body. Now go and put that whip 
away, for it is a constant temptation to me 
to use it on your great hulking, cowardly 
self. Then come here a moment, and let 
me tell youbhowI propose that this difli- 
culty be settled.” 

Mrs. Skroogs looked so determined and 
capable of carrying out her threat that it 
seemed advisable to Peter to do as she 
suggested, and for the first time in its 
history the whip was put away unused. 
When her husband reappeared, his wife, 
with the same exasperating calmness which 
she had preserved through the interview, 
stated her decision. 

“Since it seems that wecan not live 
together in peace any longer,” she re- 
marked, ‘‘it seems to me best to go back 
to where I came from. We will divide 
our goods, and I will take what I want and 
you may have the rest.” 

‘*Have the rest!” roared Peter. ‘Yeu 
may get out of the house, and the sooner 
the better. Good riddance to bad rub- 
bish! But Id like to see you dare to take 
a single thing of mine.” 

‘‘Help me bring my chest in out of the 
bed-room,” was the cool response of his 
wife, ‘‘and you will see what I intend to 
take.” 

The chest was one of those huge, old- 
fashioned affairs in which our great grand- 
mothers packed the whole of their earthly 
possessions on leaving the roof of their 
parents for that of a husband. Peter had 
been gladdened by its size when it had 
come, because it showed that the bride 
brought much gear to her new home. 
Now that it was again to be filled with 

goods to go out of his house, he cursed its 
inordinate size, and resolved to stand by 
to see that no article went into it which 
had not comein it. He insisted that as a 
preliminary measure it should be emptied 
to the bottom, a measure to which his wife 
objected so strenuously that he wholly 
failed to notice the curious sparkle in her 
eye when he at length began to take out 
the things himself and look them over. 
The chest was enormous, and Peter, for 
all his prowess as a woman-beater, was by 
no means a large man, so that by the time 
the bottom of the trunk was reached he 
was forced to stoop nearly double to reach 
it. Just as he lifted the last article, his 
loving spouse, who had waited patiently 
till everything was out, gave a dextrous 
and sudden trip and a push, which sent 
him sprawling upon the bottom. To clap 
down the lid and secure the lock was the 
work of but an instant, as she had been 
watching her chance; and there was the 
redoubtable and wrathy Peter caged as se- 
curely and as satisfactorily as if he had 
been a wild beast in a menagerie. 

It is hardly necessary to tell how he 
cursed and kicked and threatened and com- 





manded, or how utterly in vain were all 





these demonstrations. He was in, and 
there was no prospect of his getting out 
until such a time as it pleased the wife of 
his bosom to set him at liberty. 

‘Oh, no,” she answered him when from 
sheer want of breath he paused and gave 
her an opportunity of making herself 
heard. **You won't smother, my love. 
had tbe carpenter make four holes in the 
back of the trunk last week as soon as I 
saw your ugly fit was coming on. 
brovght it with me on purpose for your 
benefit. My first husband has been in it 
sol know it is safe. It is strong,” too, 
she added, after he had answered her with 
a volley of kicks on the sides of the chest. 

‘By all means kick, if it amuses you, 
love; but don’t get exhausted for I’m go- 
ing to invite company to tea. Good-by, 
dear. Try not to be lonesome until I get 
back.” 

Into the kitchen tripped Mrs. Skroogs 
with an air of virtuous triumph on her 
countenance. She directed the maid to 
concoct with ali possible speed the most 
dainty of custards, of cakes, and of dainties 
of whatever sort could be compounded be- 
fore tea-time thatnight. ‘Then with serene 
visage did the mistress of the mansion don 
her walking apparel, and with all speed did 
she hie her personally to the most notori- 
ous of all the gossips in the town, whom 
she bade to take tea at her house that 
evening. 

Through the afternoon Mrs. Skroogs 
kept clear of the room wherein her lord and 
master lay in durance vile. She was dimly 
aware that from time to time he made 
noisy demonstrations, but to these she 
made no response. Late in the day, hav- 
ing arrayed herself in all her finery, she 
tied an apron on over her best gown, and 
proceeded to the prison chamber. Hum- 
ming a cheerful ditty, she spread upon the 
flat top of the big chest a snowy table-cloth, 
and upon this proceeded to lay the dishes 
ready for her expected company. 

‘‘Let me out!” yelled Peter, for the 
hundredth time, as she deposited some 
heavy dish just above his head with a 
thump whicn enraged him to the last degree 
of exasperation. 

‘‘Now, my love,” she replied, placidly, 
‘‘T have invited company to tea. Miss 
Sharpe is coming, and Miss Gabble, and 


Mrs. Candor, and two or three more of 


that set. We shall be forced to use this 
chest for a table, and it would be very 
awkward for both you and for us if you let 
them know that you are there. Don’t you 
think that it would be better tor you to 
keep quiet until they are gone?” 

‘‘Lec me out now,” roared Peter, in 
imminent danger of bursting a blood vessel 
in his rage. 

«Ob, my dear, I can’t let you out now, 
for I have the table all set on the top of the 
chest. If you had only spoken of it be- 
fore, I might have done it, you know, but 


there isn’t time to take the things all off 


and put them on again.” 
‘‘When I do get out,” was the enraged 
response, ‘‘I’ll tear you to pieces.” 


‘*Then I can not let you out until I am 
ready to be torn to pieces,” replied Mrs. 
Peter ; and, resuming her song, she tripped 
airily off to receive her guests, who by this 
time were heard at the door, leaving her 
husband in a state that may be imagined 
by any one who has ever been ina like case. 

What may have been the reflections of 
Peter as he lay during the long afternoon 
in the chest, his knees bent up, his head 
aching from the confinement, and his whole 
soul so aflame with rage that he could 
hardly breathe, it would not be wise to at- 
tempt to imagine. His wife took the 
trouble to have the door into the next 
room where the company sat left ajar, and 
she without difliculty led the conversation 
to the tales which were told in regard to 
her husband’s cruelty to his former help- 
mates. 

‘I don’t like to talk ot these things,” 
she said in a voice of so much sweetness 
that her husband nearly betrayed himself 
by cursing her on the spot, ‘*but of course 
if these things are really true, I ought to 
know what to expect. I am such a help- 
less creature, that I've no doubt that if 
Peter should come to beat me [ should 
faint or something, and I want to get sort 
of accustomed to it sothat I may keep my 
wits about me to get out of his way.” 


Thus incited, it may without difliculty 
be understood that the gossips did not 
spare the reputation of the unhappy Peter, 
who heard himself so villified as never 
mortal man had heard himself before. 
The truth lost nothing in their hands, and 
as most of their tales were halt fact and 
half fiction, they both made an excellent 
showing rhetorically, and appealed to the 
memory of Peter Skroogs at the same 
time. He began to understand how he 
was looked upon in the town, and there is 
after all no more effective medicine for a 
man than a sufficiently pungent dose of 
adverse public opinion. 

When the time came for tea Mrs. 
Skroogs led her guests into the room 
where was set out the repast for the even- 
ing upon the chest in which lay Peter, 
quaking and miserable. 

‘‘T hope you will not think it strange,” 
she said placidly, ‘‘that the supper is set 
on the top of this chest. The truth is, it 
is a little wager with my husband. He 
thought one thing and I thought another 
and we had a wager, you see.” 


The gossips did not see, and said so 
with no delay, the chance of having an- 
other item to add to their already exten- 
sive budget of scandal about Peter Skroogs 
being too great a temptation to let pass 
unimproved. 

‘‘Well, you see,” began Mrs. Skroogs 
third; then she paused as if reflecting. 
‘‘T don’t think,” she said, ‘‘that it would 
be quite fair to Peter to tell you now that 
he had promised to be always kind to me. 
It’s an awful good joke, and I'd like to tell 
you, but as long as he sticks to his bar- 
gain and behaves, [ feel bound to hold my 
tongue. When he gets on a tantrum 
again, I'll tell you something that will 
make you laugh from then to Christmas.” 

Peter in the recesses of the chest under- 
stood the implied threat as perfectly as if 
it had been addressed to him at first hand, 
and he realized that there was no alter- 
native but tor him to submit. He was, 
moreover, not without some admiration of 
the cleverness and pluck of his better half, 
who had so signally reduced him to sub- 
mission. 

‘Do tell us,” urged the visitors, but the 
hostess remained firm, and they were 
obliged to be content with her promise 
that on the next outbreak of Peter she 
would tell them the true history of the 
chest. 

‘*You all look at the chest well,” Mrs. 
Peter said, ‘‘so that you may understand 
the story when I tell it to you.” 


They viewed it over and commented 
upon its huge proportions. 

‘‘One could really get into it,” Miss 
Sharpe observed, anc the remark threw 
Peter into a cold perspiration lest the hint 








be followed up until they guessed the 
truth. 

‘It would do to elope in,” Mrs. Candor 
suggested. ‘If you ever want to elope 
from your husband, you can be moved out 
in this chest.” 

‘‘Would to heaven I had her in this 
chest!” growled Peter to himself. ‘I'd 
soon move her out, and bury her at that !” 

“Or shut your husband up in it,” put in 
Miss Nettle. ‘If you could only catch 
him and get him in in the first place, that 
se” 

Mrs. Skroogs laughed and shook her 
head. 

‘*‘No,” she said; ‘‘you would never, 
never guess the truth, but if you do not 
make yourselves sore with laughing when I 
tell you, then I am for once in my life 
thoroughly mistaken.” 

It was not a part of Mrs. Skroogs’ plan 
to hasten the movements of her guests, 
and they partook of the dainties set lavish- 
ly before them with the utmost delibera- 
tion. She lingered for a time that to the 
inmate of the chest seemed well nigh in- 
terminable, and after that they lingered 
yet longer, and still yet a while to tell 
their hostess what a good time they had 
had. and how glad they were that she 
seemed to be able to live with that mon- 
ster of a husband of hers. 

‘“Tamso glad you have let us talk 
plainly to you,” Mrs. Candor observed be- 
fore she took her departure. ‘‘It is well 
for you to understand just what your hus- 
band is.” 

‘**My husband,” returned Mrs. Skroogs, 
raising her voice a little, ‘‘has not been a 
model, if I may be permitted to say so, but 
Iassure you he isa different man from 
what he has been. Really, I should not 
be in the least surprised if he behaved so 
well that I never shall have a chance to 
tell you that funny story about the chest.” 

“Oh, don’t you deceive yourself my 
dear,” was the other’s reply. ‘He may 
behave for a day or two, but in less than a 
week we shall know about it if you keep 
your promise.” 

_ “Ob, T shall certainly keep my prom- 
ise,” answered Mrs. Skroogs; and her 
guests departed. 

The good wife tripped singing into the 
banquet room, where the maid had been 
busy in clearing away the remains of the 
feast, and with the assistance of the ser- 
vant set out upon a table a dainty repast 
for one. Then she dismissed the maid, 
and unlocked the chest. 

‘*Your supper is ready, Peter,” she said 
as calmly as if he were sitting in his chair 
by the side of the domestic hearth. ‘‘Mary 
has had very good luck with the scones to- 
night, and they will just suit you.” 

Poor Peter, faint with hunger, cramped 
with lying for hours without stirring in the 
narrow confines of the chest, and blinded 
by the sudden light atter the long darkness 
could hardly stand, and stumbled and 
staggered like a drunken man. His wife 
helped him with the same air of every- 
thing’s being quite in the natural course of 
things, and presently he was seated at the 
table so carefully spread for him, eating 
the scones with the air of one who has been 
deprived of food for weeks. Mrs. Skroogs 
neither then nor aiterward made any allu- 
sion to the affair, save that if her husband 
ever showed any disposition to be ugly she 
sometimes remarked casually as a matter 
of ne especial interest but which had hap- 
pened to come into ber mind, that she 
might be obliged to go over to see Mrs. 
Candor that day, as there was something 
she had promised to tell that lady. It 
never proved necessary for her to say any- 
thing more, and doubtless the fact that 
she wisely forbore to emphasize her ad- 
vantage had much to do with her hold over 
her husband. Peter not only treated her 
with great consideration, but he ended by 
really becoming very fond of her, to the 
boundless amazement of the villagers, who 
had hitherto found if impossible to con- 
ceive of his being fond of anybody. 

The chest is still in the family, but it has 
fulfilled its mission, and it has long ago 
ceased to be necessary for Mrs. Skroogs 
even to glance at it warningly and signifi- 
cantly, as she was forced to do in the days 
when Peter was still engaged in the strug- 
gle with himself which was needed before 
he could learn to treat his wife properly.— 
G. M. Gray in Boston Courier. 





SOME CURIOUS SEEDs. 


I suppose every boy who has come into 
the house from some out-door excursion 
with his clothes covered with ‘‘stick-tights” 
or ‘‘beggar-ticks” has wondered why such 
things were ever made, and if they had 
any use in the world. Then, perhaps, he 
has wondered why the greatest variety of 
flowers is found by the sides of the railroad 
track, and how flowers which he thought 
grew only in one locality near his home 
are found the next year in ever so many 
widely separated places. Perhaps he will 
be interested to know the reasons of some 
of these and other curious facts about 
flowers. 

If we are to have abundant vegetation, 
and not a land barren, grassless and 
flowerless, every plant must produce and 
ripen seed, and provide some means for 
scattering it. 
contrivances, not only for scattering the 
seed after it is mature, but for fertilizing 
the plant and perfecting the seed. 

The ‘‘stick-tights” which are so trouble- 
some to us are really a very interesting 
example of the way nature devised for dis- 
seminating plants. Each little brown pod 
is a seed, furnished with two horns; and 
onthe horns are bristles pointing back- 
ward, so that, while it is easily attached to 
cloth or fur or anything that brushes 
against it, it is difficult to detach. Thus 
the seeds of the plant are carried far and 
wide, and you meet with beggar-ticks in 
the most unexpected places. 

There is a plant in South Africa, called 
the Martinea, which has hooks three or 
four inches long. These attach them- 
selves to lions by fastening in their flesh, 
and thus have the honor ot being planted 
by the king of beasts, when he rolls him- 
self on the ground to get rid of them. 
Sometimes sheep are killed by pointed 
seeds working into their flesh. Many 
plants, especially water-plants, have gum- 
my seeds, stalks or leaves, which stick to 
birds or other animals. Most truits have 
indigestible seeds, to which animals are 
attracted by the color, fragrance and 
flavor of the truit. The indigestible seed 
is of course cast away. Pigeons and mon- 
keys scatter a great many seeds in this 
way. Some seeds attract birds by their 
resemblance to jointed caterpillars, with 
woolly hairs. The seed of the castor bean 
looks like a small black beetle, and 
breaks away from the pod with its attach- 
ment, or placenta, which looks like a 
= some seeds could be digested if 
eaten by animals, and these are usually 
protected either by being of the color of 
the soil, and even sometimes sculptured to 


So we find many curious | 





resemble grains of sand, or by being 
buried. 

A plant called Aristida has a curious 
seed, with three tightly twisted awns. 
When wet, these awns untwist and cause 
the seed to roll about, sending the point 
into the ground, where it is held by the 
backward-turned bristles. Then the awns 
break away, and the seed is ready to 
grow. 

In feathergrass the awn is plumed, so 
that the wind moves it about. In the pea- 
nut, after the seed begins to mature, the 
stalk turns to the ground and buries the 
whole plant. - 

In the rose of Jericho and the tumble- 
plants of the prairies, the whole plant is 
rolled into a ball and blown about by the 
wind. Many plants have winged or 
plumed seeds, like basswood or milkweed. 
You have all amused yourselves by snap- 
ping the seeds of the jewel-weed, or bal- 
sam, to hearthe slight explosion. That 
explosiveness is found in many plants, as 
in the violet, and helps to spread the 
plant. WEBoit 

I said there were curious contrivances, 
not only for scattering seed, but for caus- 
ing the seed to be formed, which is called 
fertilization. You know there are two 
kinds of organs ina flower which have to 
do with producing seed: first, the pistil, 
the essentials of which sre an ovary, or 
pod, in which the seeds are to be formed ; 
and a stigma, or surface for receiving 
pollen. ‘The stem which bears the stigma 
is called the style. The second part of 
the flower which helps produce seed is the 
stamen, consisting ofa thread-like stem, 
or filament, and the anther, covered with 
yellow grains of pollen. Now, in order 
that a seed may be formed in the ovary, 
pollen from the anther must be brought to 
the stigma. I[tiswrong fora stamen to 
let its pollen fall on the stigma of the same 
flower, if it can in any way send it to some 
other blossom. ‘The reason of this is that 
the new plant is feeble it produced by the 
stamens and pistil of a single blossom. 
Sometimes the pollen even poisons the 
stigma of its own flower. 

f the pollen must be carried to some 
other flower, who will carry it? There are 
three principal agencies of this cross-polli- 
nation: (1) wind, (2) water, and (3) | 
animals. Pollen from pines, which has 
two balloon-like sacs, is often carried three 
hundred miles, and has been taken six | 
hundred, by the wind. The animals that 
carry pollen are snails, insects—as flies, 
gnats, bees, butterflies, moths—and birds, 
of which the humming-bird is best known. 
To attract flies and gnats, flowers are of 
purplish or livid color, with very unpleas- 
ant odors, as the aristolochia, which has 
the color and smell of decaying meat. 
Bees are attracted by sweet odors, pretty 
colors and the honey or nectar in the 
flower. 

The sage has a curious contrivance for 
getting its pollen carried away. The 
honey-cells are at the base of the corolla; 
and the stamen is hung loosely in the way, 
fastened at its middle. As the bee pushes 
in, he hits the end of the stamen, which 
swings up, bringing the anther down to 
the back of the bee. So when, laden with 
this dust, he enters another sage-blossom, 
he brushes off the pollen on the over- 
hanging stigma. 

The laurel, lobelia, barberry and lady- 
slippers have equally curious arrangements 
for making the bee serve them. 

Butterflies fertilize those flowers which | 
have long tubes, or nectaries, for honey, 
like the pelargonium and puccoon. In | 
the pelargonium the stamens appear first ; 
and in getting at the honey in the long 
nectary the butterfly is covered with polle: 

A few days afterward the stamens hay 
withered and fallen down, and the stign: . 
is ready to receive the pollen which ti. 
butterfly brings from some flower not y: 
so mature. . 

To attract animals, the flower must ofl 
shelter and warmth or food, which consis 
of pollen, nectar and small insects. Thi 
you see that the beauty and fragrance a:. 
even the veinings in flowers are to serve » 
useful purpose in fertilizing them, an 
that even the unsightly. burrs and _sstick- 
tights are a part of nature’s wisdom 1: 
keeping the earth green and truitful — 
Florence Griswold. 








LIFE IN JAPAN. 


From an article in the September Cen- 
tury, by the artist Wores, we quote the 
following: ‘‘In Japan, women have al- 
ways held a higher position than in other 
Asiatic countries. They go about freely 
wherever they please, and the seclusion of 
the Chinese is wholly unknown to them. 
The schools receive as many girls as boys ; 
and as a result of my observations I can 
safely say, without idle compliment, that 
the former are brighter than the latter. 

‘*By degrees, and under these favorable 
conditions for general observation, some of 
the causes of the people’s happy spirit of 
independence began to be revealed to me. 
The simplicity of their lives, in which enters 
no selfish rivalry to outdo one another, 
accounts in a large measure for this enviable 
result. Regarding one another very much 
as belonging to one family, their mode of 
life is more or less on the same plane, and 
consequently a spirit of great harmony 
prevails. A very small income is sufficient 
to supply the ordinary necessities of life, 
and everything else is secured with but 
little effort. Household effects are few and 
inexpensive ; and should everything be de- 
stroyed by fire or lost in any way, it is not 
an irreparable calamity. All can be re- 
placed at a small outlay, and life go on as 
before. 

‘*The tenant upon renting a house is put 
to little expense to furnish it; indeed, he 
requires absolutely no furniture at all. 
The clean, finely woven mats which cover 
the floor, serve as table, chair and bed ; and 
as it is the universal custom to remove the 
shoes betore entering a house, there is no 
danger of one’s bringing with him the dirt 
from the streets. 

‘His bedding consists of cotton quilts, 
which are spread out on the floor at night, 
rolled together in the morning, and stored 
away in a closet during the day. A few 
pictures (kakemona) and specimens of 
beautiful script decorate the walls, a few 
vases containing sprays of flowers, and a 
number of cushions on the floor, complete 
the furnishing of aroom. Yet it does not 
seem empty or cheerless; for the general 
arrangement of harmonious colors, the dif- 
ferent woods employed in its visible con- 
struction, and the beauty of the finished 
workmanship, make a most harmonious and 
pleasing combination. Paint is never used 
to cover the wood, much less to substitute 
a false grain.” 


BALLOT REFORM. 
Possibly the greatest gain of all will be 








found in time to be that secured through 
independent nominations. This is the 
straightest and deadliest blow which has 
been struck at the dictatorial caucus sys- | 
tem. Hencefor‘h in eight states any body | 


i 
WILL CURE the Kidneys; EDY 
REGULATE the Heart, and 
MAKE L FE worth Li,;,, 
‘You can-t afford to be withont j; » *' 





of men, though a mere handful, ¢a, 
their candidates’ names upon the },)\, 
and can have them distributed at the ,, 
on equal terms with those of the ry, 
— Every caucus will thus 
anging over its deliberations the threa: 
a formidable and easily organized ini, 
dent movement in case its own noming. 
tions are not satisfactory. Heretofore +4, 
most effective obstacle to an indep 
ticket has been the difficulty and ex, 
of getting it distributed at the polls, - 
Century, Topics of the Times. 


el- 








GERMAN CONSUMPTION 


PRODUCTS, 

Thinking Germans now acknow 
that the German prohibition against \ 
can pork, made by the decrees of Jy 
1880, and March 5, 1883, bas been j; 
ous to Germany, this is the declarat 
Edgar E. Bramlette, our commercia) go»; 
at Plauen. He shows by statistic. 
the per capita consumption of | 
Germany must have greatly diminish; 
or that the stock of hogs must ha, 
creased. If the consumption had remain, 
unchanged, the total decrease in th 
of hogs since the beginning of 18s 
end of 1887 has been 3,362,016. Contin. 
ing at this rate, there would scarve|, 
hog left in Germany at the end of 
Hence it is evident that the per capita 
sumption of pork im Germany ha 
creased since :883. But both t! 
eapita consumption and the stock of 
have decreased, and the truth lie; 
compromise between the two last ta! 

When it is remembered that be: 
luxury in which only the wealthier class 
rural population can occasionally in 
and that of these 57 kilograms of k 
the greater part is consumed by the 
wealthier class, it will be seen how p 
fed are the poorest of the rural populati 
of Germany. Only on festive o 
can the poor farm hand have a bit of meg 
for dinner. Just think, 57 kilograms 
(12 1-2 pounds), about 26 square n 
hence the rural population of Germany 
can have meat for dinner only once ever 
two weeks. No wonder there is beginnin 
to be a change of sentiment in Germany j 
regard to American pork. Mr. Bramlett 
calls attention to the fact that we retur 
good for evil by admitting German sau- 
sage free of duty. His report will be go: 
news to the state department, which js 
preparing instructions te Minister Phelps 
to ask the removal of the oppressive r 
strictions on the importation of American 


pork. 
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OUR BOUNDARIES. 


The most eastern point of the Unit: 
States is Quoddy Head, Me.; the mos 
nortkern point is Point Barrows, Alaska 
the most western is Alton Island, and th. 
most southern, Key West. Working from 
these four points, many will be surpris: 
when they locate the geographical 
of the United States. 





WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO'S 
IMPROVED 


utter 
olor. 


ENGTH 





C 


EXCELS w! purity 
{ RRIGHTNESS 


Always gives a bright natural color, never 


turnsrancid. Willnotcciorthe But 
Used by thousands of the best Crea 
Dairies. Do not allow your dealer to c 
that some other kind is just as govc T iim tl 
EST is what you want,and you must have Wells, 
Richardson & Co’s IMPROVED BUTTER COLOR 
For sale everywhere. Manufactory, Burlington, Vt, 





‘BABY PORTRAITS. 


A Portfolio of beautiful baby pic- 
tures from iife, printed on fne 


plate paper by patent : to 
ther of 





process, sent free to M he! 
any Baby born within a year. 
Every Mother wants tl 
ictures ; send atonce. ‘ 
by’s name and aga 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., 


BURLINGTON, VT. 


MEDICAL ECONOMY. 


Nothing Succeeds like Success 
Dr. Lewis is Always Successful. 
The Clory of a Man is in His 

Strength. 
Nerve or Physical Force When Los! 


Quickly Regained. 
BY CONSULTING 


DR. C. J. LEWIS, 


HO, after intense study and deep resean® 

has lately discovered a new, extraordinary 

uick, certain and inexpensive cure for diseases cf 
the Brain and Spinal Cord, Spermatorrh@a, Sem. 
nal Weakness, Fluid Escapes, Impotency and Di 





ranged Functions of the Nervous and Generative 
System. THIS NEW AND MARVELLOUS MED- 
ICAL TREATMENT has cured the most desperate 
forms of nervous disorders in both young and old. 


To debilitated youth it bestows the vigor of mat- 
hood, and in advanced age it establishes the vigor 
of youth without the possibility of failure. Unins 


RY COMPLAINTS, Acute or Chronic Discharges 
Stricture, Retention of Urine, Gravel, Kidney 
Bladder Disorders, Syphillis, Secondary Symptoms, 
Eruptions, Skin Diseases, are all absolutely cureé 
without the use of Mercury, Copaiba or Injections 


No restriction indiet or hindrance from busines 
RECENT CASES CURED IN THREE OK FOUB 
DAYS. Patients whose cases have been neglect 
ed, badly treated or pronounced incurable are p& 
ticularly invited to visit Dr. Lewis. A write 
guarantee of cure given to all cases arranged se 
undertaken. In practice upwards of thirty yearé 

aa Dr. Lewis is frequently consulted by maby 
who have been completely discouraged of ever 0% 
Dg cured, after having experimented with various 
advertised nostrums, electric belts, &c., which invs- 
riably do more harm than good, Every phase of al» 
ease demands difierent and special treatment. 19 
those who may have been disappointed, Dr. Lew" 
would say consuit him and he will restore the dish 
pointed one to all the duties of life, whether hey oe 
physical or meptal, pertaining to married life oF 
** single blessedness.”’ 


Consultation, Medicine, &c., $5: 


Working classes, $2.50. 
DR. LEWIS 18 PERMANENTLY LOCATED 47 


i129 FRIENDSHIP STREET. 
Providence, R.I. Office hours all the year round 
from 9 to 2 and 5 to 9; Sundays, 10 to 2, not ja" 
Female Complaints Skilifully Treat 


NOTICE TO COUNTRY PAT! ENTS. 


Dr. Lewis will, on full description of case | = 
fee enclosed), immediately send a supply % his a 
uable medicines, accompanied with instruck” 
and advice or the cure of the above distromet 
complaints. Country patients correspon le t 
until cured, JusT PUBLISHED 


FOURTH EDITION 


(Medical Minutes 


With additional Colored 
iit Tilustrations, 4 Portre 
ii of the Author, and lst 
a complaints EXPLIC 
en the treatment *” 
Ml cure of abeve suble 
Sexual Diseases, &¢- - 
| Price, 250. by mail oe 
er, address, from the # - 

>" DR. C. J. LEW!® 


Agent to’ Bi ston W. H Knight St. 9” ©" 


ANSY PI LLS! 
Safe and Sure, Send de. for “ WOMA © ’ 
GUARD.” Wilcox Specific Ce.» 
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7 written for the NEw ENGLAND FARMER. 
rHe MODERN CATTLE-FAIR, 
.¢ SEEN BY AN ORIGINAL FARMER, 


rep been tu cattle-show ter day, 

* ) went with neighbor Green; 

yn’ ‘twas the most doggondest sbow 
, person ever seen. 

~) ore wasn’t a semblance tu be found 

‘of our forefathers’ day, 

<ceptin’ now an’ then a brute, 

So. worth its weight in hay, 

‘then they charged a quarter, too, 

ru go inside the gate, 

ade me so all-fired mad 

~y cou dn’t hardly wait. 


fe) 


\T 


«~ Joe Long a standin’ there; 

. jooked demure an’ glum; 

| eld a quarter up atween 

~ His finger an’ his thumb 

cave he “who ever heerd afore, 
That we must Duy a show, 

when folks were glad to have us come, 

Nigh forty years ago?” 

\) hen, he went an’ took a seat, 
‘sadly looked around; 

While now an’ then a tear-drop ran 

‘klin’ tu the ground. 


iit 


4 
\ 


» the deacon, lone an’ sad, 
, leanin’ ’gainst a fence; 
is | slowly passed along, 
rwas thus he did commence: 
|. this our pristine cattle-fair, 
phi. wishy-washy thing, 
it Lonce w ed ter pat onize, 
’ my six children bring ?” 
i him that it seemed tu me 
Ve war completely beat, 
lowly turned an’ walked away, 
seek some snug retreat. 


\ 


Lu 


ely had seclusion found, 
« Lheerda shout, 
1ickly raised my droopin’ eyes, 
see What ’twas about, 
there a score of women stood, 
military style, 
| holdin’ up a screechin’ babe, 
ey couldn’t reconci.e. 
i ibies draw a premium?" 
melancholy said; 
.y du,” replied an aged man, 
\n’ lowly dropped his head, 


I juickly turned upon my heel, 
\iy sperits nearly gone, 
ie, clus behind, infirmity 
\bstractly followed on; 
ehow felt completely beat 
4t this new-fangled show; 
brute creation drew the prize 
e forty years ago. 
itoidage gently tapped my arm, 
An’ bude me follow him 
e the fruits o’ daily toil ;— 
gratified his whim. 


yalked the fair ground round an’ round, 
viewed the products o’er, 
ech a lot o’ siimsy stuff 
ver saw before, 
then a man, with eye-specks on, 
squeakingiy did say, 
y ancient farmin’ was improved 
modern skill today. 
e nigh laffin’ in his face, 
lt sort o’ pleased me 80; 
think their dried-up wizen trash 
t ours Of years ago. 


n sech a heap o’ stuff crocheted, 
’ flowers made 0’ wax, 
\n’ spatter work, an’ pictured rugs, 
An’ fancy nicks an’ nacks. 
[hen all ot the high-tippy trash, 
Hitched tu a foreign name. 
t scarce a pusson could make out, 
Unless he knew the game. 
w the parson meekly look 
ill that heap o’ sin, 
’ though he didn’t pray outright, 
I'm sure he prayed within. 


‘then tu see the monkey shoes, 
With canvas colored high, 


As any painted picture book 
Phat ever met the eye; 

\n’ “‘tashion plates,’”® with tony looks, 
A-shoutin’ ia our face, 

Tu get what cash we didn’t have, 
\n' bettin’ on a race. 


Now all of this bob royal clan 
| saw within the show; 

Wa’n’t in our dear o'd cattle-fair 
Some forty years ago. 


So when I’d seen al' I could see, 
I soon began to climb 
\way from that unholy place, 
shortest space o’ time 
iw the parson at the gate, 
lhe deacon far ahead, 
Long a-talking tu hisself 
An’ wishin’ he wus dead. 
We all marched off in single file, 
Disgusted with the show; 
has so metamorphosed like, 
Since forty years ago. 
DAVID HILL. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
) INTERESTING AGRICULTURAL BOOKS. 
readers are doubtless well acquainted with 
work done by the late A. N. Cole of Wellsville, 
N. Y., in connection with the use of water in the 
ition of crops. His combined system of 
lage and irrigation he named “the new agri- 
re,’ and it has been widely noticed by agri- 
editors and writers. During the early 
g and gummer his son, Mr. A. P. Cole, pre- 
‘ jiographical sketch of the life and service 
father, with a new and full account of his 
f drainage and irrigation. At the con 
ion of this labor the father penned a notice 
ted June 29th, in which he expressed his entire 
sfaction with the work which he had been com- 
to commit to his con on account of his own 
bled health. July J4th Mr. Cole died and 
then the manuscript has been published in a 
lume which has much of interest on ac- 
f its memorial nature as well as the intrin- 
ilue of the ideas which it prescnts and de- 
Mr. A. N. Cole had been a prominent man 
y as weil as agriculturally, and was one 
pioneers of the republican party. 
Silos, Ensi ageand Silage,’’ is a practical treatise 
lage and fodder corn, by Manly Miles. It 
chapters devoted to the first principles of 
re, its historical features, fermentation, how 
i silo, how to fill a silo, and ensilage anj 
An alphabetical index is ap- 
Prof. Miles advocates a slow filling of 
, 80 as to allow each days’ filling to heat be- 
ler layer is placed aboveit. When finally 
1 covering of tarred paper and cut straw or 
hay is added, anda few loose boards may 
onto keep it in place. He thinks that 
sno true fermentation in the silo, but the 
levelopment of the activities of the living 
ls; therefore he claims that in the result 
‘Og high temperature there is no loss of nutritive 
He admits, however, that the chemical 
iinges taking place in the ensilage of green fod- 
lave not as yet been fully determined and that 
‘much to be learned in regard to the real 
rmation involved inthe process. He thinks 
¢ system of ensilaging fodder corn will be 
y adopted by farmers where the feeding of 
stock is a prominentinterest. Though the ex- 
perients to test the relative feeding value of dry 
‘oddercorn and the same fodder ensilaged may 
indecisive results, the form in which a giyen 
\s supplied to animals and even its palatable- 
\y have a more decided influence than slight 
rences in chemical composition. The ensilage 
ider corn has been found a convenient and 
““homfcal method of providing a supply of succu- 
‘“0t food during the winter months or in seasons 
‘rought, and as a part of a consistent system of 
i Management it has given most satisfactory 
. Orange Judd Co., New York. 


THIS WILL ALSO INTEREST FARMERS, 


ynomy. 


yo 


ie “Cheshire Herd Book” contains the his- 
of the Cheshire breed of swine with pedigrees 
~ Yer 700 animals. It is edited and compiled by 
. W. Davis, Oneida, N. Y., and published by 
‘“¢ Cheshire Swine Breeders’ association. The 

‘ twenty pages give a thorough historical 
**etch, with the standard of excellence and char- 
‘\c8 Of this breed. The remaining portion 
‘ of the numbers and names of the animals 
‘ed and an alphabetical list of the owners. 

] ‘atesman published at 78 La Salle St., 
“880, IL, in its number for July, contained an 
“ce on the “Farmer's Attitude toward the 
‘It isan argument in opposition to the 
ae Qt protective system. 

2 ‘ug & Co., the well-known fine art publishers, 
‘oston, have published a little work, contain- 
’ fine colored illustrations of the golden 

“ithe arbutus. This exquisite little book. 
_ “venir contains a postal card on which the 
._. /4ser writes his choice for a national flower, 
“Sling it to the publishers, who keep a record 


aCtey 


pr 


Am ‘ng recent bulletins of experiment stations 
received are :— 

Cornell University, on the effect of different 
rations on fattening lambs. 


j Nevada, meterological report for April, May and 
une, 
Alabama, grasses and their culture. 
Maryland, orchard report. 
Department of agriculture, bulletins on sorghum 
as a source of sugar, compiled, reviewed and ad- 
ditional iatter added by Prof. Peter Collier. The 
—- concludes that the cultivation of sorg- 
um will pay as well as corn, and he feels sure that 
the prospects for future success are good. 
Department of agriculture, proceedings of the 
second annual convention of the association of 
—— agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations. 


NEW MUSIC, 

From White, Smith & Co., 516 Wash- 
ington street, Boston, have been received 
“The Primrose,” a waltz by Paul Kel- 
lar; ‘*Po-ho-no” waltzes by E. H. Bailey; “Col. 
Taylor’s March,” by George W. Stewart; “Li tle 
Ethel’s Scottisch,” “Little Sprite,” ‘Lucia Di 
Lammermoor,” arranged for reed organ by R. F. 
Raymond; ‘ Queenie,” song by J. S. Murray; 
*‘And I went with him,” comic, by Ed Laurie; 
‘My childhbod at home,” song by Carl Pfleuger; 
‘*Memories of Galilee,” +acred song by C. P. Mor- 
rison; ‘‘Electric Polka,” by Lulu A. Munn; “Eve- 
lina,” a transcription by C. D. Blake; ‘*Murmur- 
ing Waves,” waltz song by C, D. Blake. 





HUB BUBS. 
A hub-bub—the Boston boy—Puck. 


Davy Jones’s locker is easily opened by a skele- 
ton key.—Puck. 

Fuesy old Gentlemen—There’s a fly on your 
nose, mum.” Irascible old Lady—*Well, he ain’t 
yours, is he?”—Puck. 

You may salt, you may season, the cucumber if 
you will, but the old gripe prerogatives will cling to 
it still.—Bradford Republican. 


**I told you, dear,’’ said the cannibal’s wife, ‘‘not 
to eat that man. He was too green, and now 
you’ve got the morbus again.”’—West Haven 
Budget. 

Widow Flapjack—Are you superstitious, Mr. 
DeSmith?” Gus DeSmith—“Not atall” ‘Then 
I don’t mind telling you. That’s the thirteenth 
biscuit you’ve eaten tonight.’’— Texas Siftings. 

Mamma—* Howard, are you going to take partin 
the tree-planting at school on Arbor Day?” How- 
ard (emphatically) —"'No, I hain’t; there’s enough 
switches growin’ round our school now.’”’—Puck. 

*T’ll be a sister to you”’—bang! ! ! 
One shriek, and then the maiden died, 
And when the jury heard the facts, 
They said the deed was justified. 
—Philadelphia Press. 

Ethel (entering parlor)—“‘Oh, Aggie, so glad to 
see you.”” (They kiss.) ‘*Why, you are engaged 
to be married.’?’ Aggie—“How do you know?” 
‘I can tell by the way you kiss.”—R chester Her- 
ald. 


swelling on the back of my neck?’ Doctor—I 


on it.”’ 


summer, Desque?”’ 


a little ham and egglet on Park row.”—Puck. 


Mrs. Grubbs—‘*Mornin’, Mr. Jenks. 
gallon of oil.” 
white oil, I suppose, as usual.’”’ 


burn some.’’— Time. 


you would warrant this coat to wear.” 
"Sol did.” Joblot—*Well, look at it. 


cloth.”’ 


ain’t it worn? Wot’s der madder mit you?” 


o’clock. 


in the—whale’s—society.’’—National Baptist. 





THE THINKING CAP. 


NEw ENGLAND 
HoMES, Boston, Mase 


Answers to Puzzles. No. 160 


No. 722. ‘Absence of occupation is not rest.” 
No 7232. MOWER Wo.724. Use. Us. U. 


ABODE Whoa. Who. Ho. O. 
| NORS E None. One, On. E. 
reo aA 
ISSUE 
E WE 
O 
R No.725. DENVER 
UTE R E 
OTHER Oo D 
V U 
E Cc 
RABBLE 


New Puzzles. No. 161. 
NO. 726. TRAVELLING ENIGMA. 
From Boston to Redbridge. 
1. Boston. 2. Havingatone. 3. Outside. 4. A 
small Spanish horse. 5. Lower. 6. To live in 
solitude. 7. A bishop’scap. 8 Redbridge. 


NO. 727. GREEK CROSS. 


** * 
** * 
xkeaeekk ae” 
ae KeR KK 
xk khkkeh * 
* * * 
** * 


Upper Square.—1. A meadow, 2. To devour, 3. 
Have corroded. 

Left Hand.—1. A girl’s name. 2. A point. 3. 
Have corroded. 

Central—1. Have corroded. 2. A beverage. 3. 
Part of the face. 

Lower.—1. Part of the face. 2. A mimic. 3. 


Color. 
NO. 728. PYRAMID. 


The centrals reading downward are an aromatic 
plant. 

1. Aconsonant. 2. Animitator. 3. Act of unit- 
ing. 4. Sort. 5. State of being lean. 


NO. 729. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


from Shakespeare. 

37, 18, 4, 6, 20, 34 is to imagine. 

5, 16, 14, 30, 19 is a small wood. 

13, 15, 17, 37, 31, 23 is a fine dust, 

7, 25, 11, 33, 3 is a French coin. 

1, 29, $2, 8, 24 is a course. 

11, 36, 12, 35, 15, 32, 9 is greatly solicitous. 
27, 16, 29, 23, 24 is to verify. 

10, 18, 2, 21 is a political party. 

22, 26 is a verb. 








Our Girls. 
Kitty is witty, 
Netty is pretty, 

Lutie is cute and small; 
Irene is a queen, 
Annette is a pet, 

Nell is the belle of the ball; 
Diantha is wealthy, 
Bertha is healthy, 

And health is the best of all. 





Patient—‘* Well, doctor, what do you think of the 


don’t like the looks of it, as it is on a very danger- 
ous place; so my advice to you is to keep your eye 


Fatty Spacer—‘*Where are your family this 
Ed Desque—They’re stop- 
ping ata little hamlet down on Long Island.” 
Spacer—“‘And you?”? Desque—‘I’m boarding at 


I want a 
Mr. Jenks (the grocer) —‘*Yes’m; 
“No, [guess 1’ll 
hev some ‘midnight’ oil ef you’ve got enny. My 
boy’s home from college, and he said he'd have to 


Joblot— ‘See here, Isaacs, I thought you said 
Isaacs— 
I’ve only 
worn it two weeks and you can see through the 
Isaacs—"*I warranted it to wear, didn’t 
1?” Joblot—‘Of course you did.” Isaacs—*Vull, 


A yourg lady at Athens, Ga., has invented a 
lamp that will cease to burn exactly at 10 o’clock. 
The average Georgia lover has no fault to find 
with the lamp; in fact, he would be better satisfied 
if it would go out as soon ashe camein. If the 
young lady wants to make a real 10-strike, she 
should invent a father who will go to bed at9 


A clergyman, who was an ornament to the pul- 
pitin an exceedingly «sthetic regiment of the 
Lord’s army, was delivering a series of discourses 
upon the history of Jonah. At the opening of one 
of the discourses he said: “You will remember 
that in our last discussion we spoke of the fact 
that Jonah was three days and three nights in— 


Address all communications to Puzzle Editor, 
FARMER, or OUR GRANGE 


Whole composed of 37 letters and is a quotation | 


Perfect health keeps her rosy and radiant, beau- \ 
tiful and blooming, sensible and sweet. Itis se. ( 43 Commercial St., ——T 


of all the votes, which will be ultimately published. | cured by wholesome habits and the use of Dr. 


Pierce's Favorite Prescription. Bertha takes it, 
and she also “takes the cake.”” The only guaran- 
teed cure for those distressing ailments peculiar to 
women. Satisfaction or your money returned. 





For Constipation or Sick Headache, use Dr. 
Pierce’s Pellets; purely Vegetable. One a dose. 





INTERESTING ITEMS. 


We all know that it is wrong to talk about peo- 
ple behind their backs; but talking ubout a man in 
front of his back is not so easy.—Somerville Jour 
nal, 


Prepared by a combination, proportion and pro- 
cess peculiar toitself. Hood’s Sarsaparilla accom- 
plishes cures hitherto unknown. 


It is not too early in the season to announce that 
the height of the muskrat houses, and the thinness 
of the corn husks indicate a long, hard, cold win- 
ter with snow knee deep and coal sky high.— 
Burdette. 


“The Science of Life’ is a medical work adapted 
to the wantsand necessities of the young and 
middle-aged of both sexes. There is nothing 
whatever that the married or single can require or 
wish to know but what is fully ae yee and 
many delicate subjects are scientifically elucidated, 
to which no allusion even is ever made in any 
other work in the English language. We call the 
reader’s attention to the advertisement in another 
column of this paper. 


“T wish I knew how to tell a goodegg from a 
bad one,” writes a young housekeeper; ‘‘they all 
look alike tome.” Look at’em with your nore, 
Clara, look at ’em with your nose. You must be 
blind if you couldn’t hear the difference then. 


Five Harvest Excursions. 


The Burlington route, OC. B. & Q. R. R. will sell 
on Tuesdays, August 6th and 20th, September 10th 
and 24th, and October 8th, harvest excurson tick- 
ets at half rates to points inthe farming regions 
of the west, southwest and nor. hwest. Limit 
thirty days. For circular giving details concern- 
ing tickets, rates, time of trains, etc., and for de- 
scriptive land folder, call on your ticket sgent, or 
address P. S. EUSTIS, general pass and ticket 
agent, Chicago, Ill. 


“How the world was made,’’1s being discussed 
in a scientific magazine. Weknow. They got all 
the cash subscriptions along the line they could, 
then bonded so much as they could build with that 
money for all the rest of it, watered the stock like 
a deluge and rushed it through before anybod 
could get out an injunction. Then the Engli+ 
came along and got hold of it, as usual.— Burdette. 
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Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 








When Raby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When sne ne” “> ildren. she gave them Castoria, 


Tut's ils 


Che dyspeptic, the debilitated, wheth- 
- wooek saecee of work of mind or 
body, drink or exposure in 


Malarial Regions, 


will find Tutt’s Pills the most genial 
restorative ever offered the suffering 
invalid. 


Try Them Fairly. 


A vigorous body, pure blood, strong 
nerves and acheerful mind willresualt. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, 


UCKEYE 
PUMPS% 


are casily set and the Cheapest and Best 
Pumps in the World for deep or shallow 
Wells. BO” NEVER FREEZES. 64% 
WIND NGINE for PUMPING Lo 
or POWER, _/' 4 
Estimates given and satisfaction guar- ] 
anteed. Correspondence solicited. 


WOOD, IRON & COPPER PUMPS | 


Largest stock in New England. || 
DRIVE WELL and WATER SUP. || 
PLY MATERIALS of every kind. 
8s” Wells sunk in Earth or Rock.“@a 
, SMITH & WINCHESTER, 
successors tO MAST, FOOS & CO., 
19 to 31 Wendell St., near Oliver St. 
_. BOSTON, MASS, : 








—— 








Karmers’ Directory, 








INSURANOE, 





Quincy Mutuai Fire Insurance Ce. 
CASH FUND, JAN. 1, 1887, $515,257.87 
Surplus over Ke-Insurance,, . . » « » $294,026.39 
Gainin Cash Fundthepastyear,..,. 15,101.32 
AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 

Amount atrisk, $29,588,766.00. 
Total Liabilities, $221,231.48 
Dividends paidon every Expiring Policy :60 per 
cent.on 5 years,40 percent.on38 years,and 20 per 
cent. on all others. 
Cuas. A. HOWLAND, Pres’t and Treas. 
WILLIAM H. Fay Secretary. 


AMOS KEYES & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
AND DEALERS IN 
Butter, Cheese Eggs, Flour, Beans 
Poultry, Dried & Evaporated Apples, &o 


26 Blackstone Street, Boston, 
Amos KEYES. FREv. L. KEYES. C. A. KEYES, 








ESTABLISHED 1856. 
WM. F. BROOKS & CO. 
Commission Merohants, and Wholesale Dealers 


FLOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 


Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Beans, Pork. Lard 
‘oultry. Dried Apples, &e«. 


a@-Country Consignments Solicited.sa- 
#8 Blackstone &t., 

wnder New England Houre, 

BOSTON. CHas. O. BRooxKs 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 


Wholesale and Retail. 

Wheat, Buckwheat, Barley, Mixed Feed, 
Ground Beef Serap, Cracked Bone, 
Bone Meal, Shells, &e., &., 
Broken Rice and Waste Bread 


Superior for Chickens.’ 
Send for price list, 


EXCELSIOR EGG FOOw 


MAAMES HENS LAY. 
1 lb Boxes, 25c. 241b Cans, 600. 


W. N. SMITH & CO. 


224 and 226 Friend St., Boston. 
Mention the FARMER and Homgs. 


W.F. Brooks. 








16 YEARS ESTABLISHED. 


G. S. PALMER, 


GENERAL PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
For the sale or 
POULTRY, BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, GAME 


DRIED FRUITS, ETC. 
Also Potatoes, Apples and Onions, and 
a 8 ty. For current q'o- 
tations see market report on fifth page. 
166 Reade St., Near Greenwich 8t., N. Y. 


References—Chatham National Bank, N Y 
Thurber, Whyland & Co,,N.Y., and any estah’ 
lished produce house in Boston. ; wndineees 


Shipping Card and Market Reports furni 
application. Correspondence solicited. en 


APPLES 


for England and Scotland. 


Consignments solicited and advances made. For 
full information, address 


A. W. OTIS, 








Boston, 





PAINLESs 










HA ic 
“"PILLS™ 
gu 4 

CRO EOIN. GUINEA A 


For Weak Stomach—Impaired Digestion—Disordered Liver. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


PRICE 25 CENTS PER BOX. 


Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 
B. F. ALLEN & CO., Sole Agents 
FOR UNITED STATES, 365 & 367 CANAL ST., NEW YORK, 
Who (if your druggist does not keep them) will mail Beecham'’s 
Pills on receipt of price—dut inguire first. (Please mention this paper.) 












TO THE FARMERS OF NEW BNGLAND. 


Are You Fcedinse 


Chicago Gluten Meal 


TO YOUR MILCH COWS? 


This meal consists entirely of the glutenor yellow portion of the 

orn kernel, kiln dried. It will give you a larger flow of richjmilk, and 
keep your cows in‘a healthier condition, than any other feed on the 
market. 

Be sure you get CHICAGO in 150-pound bags. 

Sold by all leading Grain Dealers. 


De Laval Gream Separators 


Hand Power, $125, $150, $200. Belt Power, $285; 
$350. Steam Turbine, $425. 








See Bulletin No. 7 of the New Hampshire Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, reporting test of different creaming systems, just is- 
sued, from which we quote Prof. Whitcher’s conclusion :— 

**The figures are so plain that comment is unnecessary, and 80 
far as one test conducted by competent and careful men can be re- 
lied upon we may place the Separator first, t»e Open pans second, 
the Moseley and Stoddard third, and the Cooley last, in point of 
cfliciency.”’ 


Address, for any desired information, 


pi The De Laval Separator Co., 
=——~ (reneral Offices : 74 Cortlandt St. N. Y. 


We are agents for the Kemp Manure Spreader. 


PARKER &i WOOD, 


49 No. Market St., Boston. 








Call in and see it. 


Holland Bulb Catalogue Ready, 
Send for Poultry Supply Circular, 





WHEELER'S ECLIPSE 
WINDMILLS 


These popular Windmills have 
been long teated in New England 


where. They are made in nine- 
teen different sizes adapted ‘o 
all uses where wind can be util- 
ized. Prices from $30 upward; sizes from 6 feet 
to 60. Warranted to please, All water supply 
materials for sale by 


L. H. WHEELER, 


174 High St. - - - Boston. 


E.C. MORRIS & CO.’S 
FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF 

















Over 100,000 in use! 


Always Preserve their Contents! 


These celebrated Safes had the Champion 
Record in the great 
Chicago, Boston, Haverhill, Eastpert 
and Marblehead Fires. 
Also in the Great S eatile Fire 
OF JUNE 10, 1889. 
And contain more improvements than any SAFE 
made. PATENT INSIDE BOLT WorkK, ROUND 
CORNERS, EIGHT FLANGES and ANGLE FRONTS 
AND BACKS. 


E. C. MORRIS & CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


“BOSTON INVESTMENT CO 
PER 
5), GENT. 


QUARTERLY. 


Best Commercial Real Estate 
tor Security. 


For a descriptive pamphlet, send to GEORGE 
LEONARD, Gen Ag’t, Office 9, 10 & 11 Adver- 
tiser Building, 246 Washington St., Boston, Mass- 


ERRORS 











THE KEMP MANURE SPREADER 


















Send for Circulars 7°¢:2¢° 





The greatest labor-saving machine ever invented for the farm. No farm- 
er can afford to do without it, and no farmer will do without it when he 
knows its benefits. It not only saves the hardest labor of the farm but it 
makes the manure pile go further with increused crops. Two loads of ma- 
nure applied with the Spreader are equal to three spread by hand. Human 
hands can not compete with the KEMP SPREADER. Do not delay buying 
one; it will be the best farm investment you ever made. Send for particulars, 


THE RICHARDSON MANUFACTURING CO. 


WORCESTER, MASS, 





The KEMP MANURE SPREADER is on exhibition and for sale at JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, 51 
52 and 53 North Market St., Boston, Mass. 


CANADA UNLEAGHED WARD WOO) 
AS a ES SUPPLIED BY RAIL ON 


SHORT NOTICE IN BULK 
Direct shipments and guaranteed analysis. For price, pamphlet and all other information mention 


OR BARRELS. 
this paper and address CHARLES STEVENS, Box 337, Napanee, Onat., Canada. 








CORPUS LEAN ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS. 
Simply stepping the fat producing 


Will reduce fat at rate of 10 to 15 Ibs. 
per month without inJury to health. MADE effects of food. The supply being stopped, 
Se nd 6c. in stamps for sealed circulars the natural working of the system draws 
covering testimonials. L.E. Marah Co. on the fat and reduces weight at once. 
2315 Madison Sq., Philada., Pa. Sold by all Druggists. 





YOUTH. 


Sufferers from Nervous Debiltty, Youthful 
Indiscretions, Lost Manhood, Mucous 
discharges, Eruptions of all Kinds, Decay, 
Debilicy, Consumption, Excesses, Night 
Emissions, Waste in urine, Seminal weak- 
ness, Disease of the Kidneys, Bladder, and 
other organs, Impotence, Overwork, Weak- 
ness of mind or body, Excesses in old or young, 
Varicocele, Spermatorrhea, Wasting 
away and nervous prostration can be radically and 
permanently cured by the use of our famous pills. 
They are safe, prompt and effectual, the origina 
and only cure fer the above Diseases. Price 
$1.00 per box of 60 pills or six packages for $5.00 
which will cure most cases. 


NEW ENGLAND MEDICAL INSTITUTE 


24 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen may consult with us at our office free 


of charge. 
Established 1869. 


Copyrighted 1889 by F. B. Hiller. 


EARLY DECAY. 


The Woful Curse of 
Life, the common 
cause of Weakness 
and Early Decay of 
Mind, Nerves and 
, Body, Producing 
y Sexual Decay, Lost 
Power, Drains, 
Night Losses, Fali- 
ing Fits, Weak 
Memory, Pimples, 
Clammy Hands, 
Weak Eyes, Insani-» 
ty, Torpor, Bash- 
fulness, Paralysis, 
Wasting and Smaliness of Organs, 
Varicocele, &c. 
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WEBSTER  Daston Knife Hook! 


THE BEST INVES ALL STEEL. 
TMENT 
For the Family, School, or Professional Library, Sent for $1.00. 
Agents Wanted. 







‘ For cut- 
ting corn, tobacco, 
sugar cane, briars, trime 
ming bushes and vines, and prun- 
ing trees. A handy too] for farm- | 
ersand gardeners. Boston Enife Hook Co., Boston, Mass. 


HE GLORY OF MAN 

















Has been for may years Standard 
Authority in the Gov't Printing 
Office aii U.S. Supreme Court. 

Itis Highly Recommended by 38 State 
Sup’ts of Schools and the leading 
College Presidents. 

Nearly all the School Books pub- 
lished in this country are based upon 
Webster, is attested by the leading School 
Book Publishers, 

3000 more Words ind nearly 


2000 more Engravings that aly 
other American Dictionary. 


GET THE BEST. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Illustrated Pamphlet 
with specimen pages, etc., sent free. 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 





. THE SCIENCE OF LIFE 
A Scientific and Standard Popular Medical Treatise 
on the Errors of Youth,Premature Decline, Nervous 

and Physical Debility, Impurities of the Blood. 


EXHAUSTED VITALITY 
“UNTOLD MISERIES 


Resulting from Folly, Viee, Ignorance, Excesses or 
Overtaxation, Enervating and unfitting the victim 
for Work, Business, the Married or Social Relation. 

Avoid unskilful pretenders. Possess this great 
work. It conatins 300 pages, royal Svo. Beautiful 
binding, embossed, full gilt. Price only $1.00 by 
mail, postpaid, concealed in plain wrapper. Iilus- 
trative Prospectus Free, if Dig apply now. The 
distinguished author, Wm. H. Parker, M. D., re- 
ceived the GOLD AND JEWELLED MEDAL 
from the National Medical Association for 
the PRIZE ESSAY on NERVOUS and 
PHYSICAL DEBILITY. Dr. Parkerand acorps 
of Assistant Physicians may be consulted, confi- 
ag A by mail or in person, at the office of 
THE EABODY MEDICAL INSTITUTE. 
No. 4 Bulfinch St., Boston, Mass., to whom all 
















HOW TO MAKE 


Many women with fair faces are defi. 
cient in beauty owing to undeveloped 
figures, flat busts, etc., which can be 
remedied by using 


ADIPO + MALENE. 


It is impossible to give a full descrip- 
tion in an advertisement. Send 6e, in 
stamps for a descriptive circular, and 
receive ‘Beauty,’ a Monograph, with tes- 
timonials, sealed, by return mail. Bold 
by druggists. L. E. MARSH & CO, 











orders for books or letters for advice should be 


2219 Madison Sq., Philada., Pa. directed as above, 





PERFECT CURE and FULL VICOR, 

Full Strength, Potency and Development of Parts, with 

new Draim and Nerve Power, or we forfeit $1,000 
POSITIVE PROOFS, Doctors’ Evidence, Dis- 

covery, List of Cases, References. Symptoms, Method 

- l a or FREE. Strictest Secrecy. Consul- 
ition ree. Address 


Mactan > a Cc 
Desion-Dupre Clinique, 165 Tremont St., Boston, 


_JAMAN _ 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY Witt 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 


lo WATERTOWN, Winthrop sSyeST.PAT 
2 ; Pera aad 























Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry 


Including Lines East and West of the Missouri 
River. The Direct Route to and from CHICAGO, 
ROCK ISLAND, DAVENPORT, DES MOINES, 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, WATERTOWN, sIOoOUx 
FALLS, MINNEAPOLIS, 8ST. PAUL, 8ST. JOs- 
EPH, ATCHISON, LEAVENWORTH, 13] 
CITY, TOPEKA, DENVER, COLORADO SP’NGS 
and PUEBLO. Free Reclining Chair Cars to and 
from CHICAGO, CALDWELL, HUTCHINSON 
and DODGE CITY, and Palace Sleeping Cars be- 
tween CHICAGO, WICHITA and HUTCHINSON. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


of Through Coaches, Sleepers, Free Reclining 
Chair Cars and (East of Mo. River) Dining Cars 
daily between CHICAGO, DES MOINES, COUN- 
CIL BLUFFS and OMAHA, with FREE Reclin- 
ing Chair Car to NORTH PLATTE (Neb.), and 
between CHICAGO and DENVER, COLORADO 
SPRINGS and PUEBLO, via St. Joseph, or Kan- 
sas City and Topeka. Splendid Dining Hotels 
west of St. Josephand Kansas City. Excursions 
daily, with Choice of Routes to and from Salt 
Lake, Portland, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
The Direct Line to and from Pike’s Peak, Mani- 
tou, Garden of the Gods, the Sanitariums, and 
Scenic Grandeurs of Colorado, 


Via The Albert Lea Route. 

Solid Express Trains daily between Chicago and 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, with THROUGH Re- 
clining Chair Cars (FREE) to and from those 
points and Kansas City. Through Chair Car and 
HZeeper between Peoria, Spirit Lake and Sioux 
Falls via Rock Island. The Favorite Line to 
Watertown, Sioux Falls, the Summer Resorts and 
Hunting and Fishing Grounds of the Northwest. 

The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis, Cin- 
cinnati and other Southern points. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 


E.ST.JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 


Gen’l Manager. Gen’l Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 
CHI ‘AGO, ILL. 


and can be seen almost every- — 
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THE FALL FAIRS. 


CONTINUED FROM FIRST PAGE. 


but in order to satisfy exhibitors and insure 
ts continuance, there will have to be some 
changes in the methods of management. 


SOME NICE HERDS. 
Cattle club stock were shown by S. M. King of 


South Paris, B. F. and F. H. Briggs, Auburn, 
and E. E. Wheeler, Chesterville. C. A. Gar- 
land, Bangor, showed Maine State Jersey regis- 
tered stock. Holsteins were shown from the 
National Military asylum at Togus, also from 
the large herd of Henry Boardman, Bangor; F. 
N. Berry of New Gloucester also showed a nice 
large herd of the milking breed. Of the Here 
fords E. A. Bailey of Winthrop and H. C. Bur- 
leigh had the only herds upon the grounds. 
Mr. Bailey’s herd is one of the best in New 
England as evidenced by the prizes won during 
the few years it has been established. The 
herd is led by the 3-year-old bull, Grove Wilton, 
a descendant of Grove 3d and Lord Wilton; 
weighs 1850 pounds and girths 74 feet. The 
cow Modest Mary is a large, stocky animal and 
is the winner of many prizes for beef at past 
shows. The heifer, Gracetul Mary, two years 
of age, and the young bull calf, Lakeview Wil- 
ton, are among the nicer specimens of the breed. 


MR. BURLEIGH’S HERD 


is headed by Hero, an aged imported bull and 
a successful sire. Mr. Burleigh’s young stock 
is also in good condition and looking finely. 
Mr. Burleigh and his son, Thos. G. Burleigh, 
each showed a large herd of the Sussex cattle, a 
good looking, well-made breed, but one that 
seems to be meeting withno great amount of 
favor from the farmers. 

Shorthorns in herds were shown by A. W. 
King, Charleston, R. & C. Waugh, Stark, and 
Howard & Ellis, Fairfield; all well known 
herds anda good showing of the breed. The 
Messrs. Waugh won first on their herd. 

The Maine state college stock, lately pur- 
chased, showed up nicely. It includes Jerseys, 
Ayrshires, Guernseys and grade Shorthorns. 
There was also quite an amount of grade Here- 
ford stock shown by W. L. Spaulding, South 
Norridgewock; E. A. Hilton, Anson; grade 
Durhams and Herefords, J. M. Hilton, Anson, 
etc. 

Three teams of oxen were shown by E. A. 
Bailey, H. C. Burleigh and J. G. Fish, Oakland. 
Mr. Bailey’s team was composed of very young 
and fine cattle, and received the first award. 

F. M. Norton, Farmington, showed the largest 
and heaviest pair of their age upon the grounds, 
the same being a pair of deep-red Durham and 
Hereford grade, 4 year olds, weighing 4,600 
pounds, and girthing 8 feet 3 and 4 inches. 

Some very nice young steers were shown, and 
this might be remarked especially of the Solon 
one-year old team of grade Hereford steers 
ranging from 6 feet to 6 feet 5 in girth. 

J. H. Jordan, Sabattus, also has apair of 
year olds, 6 feet 6 inches. 





Vermont State Fair. 

The Vermont state fair was a success in 
every way, and on the second day fully eight 
thousand people were present, including the 
United States senators, ex-Minister Phelps and 
many others. The premiums for the best print 
dairy butter were awarded to F. C. Williams of 
Williston, also for the best dairy butter; the 
second for prints to G. H. Reynolds, Essex 
Junction. The prize for the neatest and most 
attractive butter package in torm for delivery 
to customers went to W. A. Hicks & Co., 
Wethersfield; second, W. P. Colby of Colby- 
ville. The first premium for devise for packing 
and shipping butter was given to the Vermont 
Farm Machine company, and the second to O. 
M. Tinkham, Pomfret. The sweepstakes for 
the best package of butter was awarded to J. 8S. 
Reynolds of Essex Junction, and the sweep- 
stakes for the best factory cheese to L. S. Tal- 
cott of Williston. A.A. Learned of Johnstown 
received premium for the best sample of maple 
sugar. 


New Hampshire State Fair. 


The New Hampshire state fair was one of the 
most successfal exhibitions in the state history. 
John E. Tallant of East Concord was a promi- 
nent exhibitor and prize winner of Jersey stock, 
W. W. Darrah of Reed’s Ferry was another. 
The prominent Holstein exhibitors and prize 
winners were the Grassmere stock farm of 
Goffstown, D. H. Goodale of Antrim, and Geo. 
W. Goddard, Greenville. The honors in Ayr- 
shires were divided between C. H. Hayes & 
Son of Portsmouth and J. 8. & M. R. Burbank 
of Manchester. J.C. Ray took nearly all the 
Shorthorn premiums. J. S. Sanborn of Concord 
and William Neal of Meredith took the Devon 
honors. There was no competition for Here- 
fords and only a small show of Guernseys, G. 
W. Goddard taking all of the premiums. S. F. 
and W.H. Wadleigh of Meredith were large 
exhibitors and premium takers for working 
cattle. D. H. Goodale of Antrim took the first 
prize for pulling oxen. A.C. Wallace and D. 
Conner of Manchester took the first prize for 
trotting stallions and D. P. Harvey of Notting- 
ham and J. F. McGinnis of New Boston for 
draft stallions. J.B. Sanborn of East Concord 
and W. M. Sanborn of Webster took a large 
number of the sheep premiums. H. O. Mat- 
thews was a large premium taker for swine. 
G. W. Goddard and William Neal took most of 
the grain and seed premiums. The honors for 
vegetables went to G. Ward, G. A. Campbell, 
G. W. Goddard, L. W. Streeter, W.,W. Dar- 
rah, Adam Dickey and others. The best ex- 
hibit of apples was made by Geo. Symonds of 
Weare, C. C. Shaw of Milford, second. G. W. 
Goddard was another large exhibitor and prize 
winner. He also took all of the premiums in 
peaches and all but one for grapes. The best 
exhibit of pears was made by C. C. Shaw of 
Milford. 

Franklin County, Vermont. 

The twenty-fourth annua! fair of the Frank- 
lin county (Vt.) agricultural and mechanical 
society was held at Sheldon Sept. 4th, 5th and 
6th. Being at a railroad junction it is very ac- 
cessible. As Franklin county has long been 
noted for its excellent pastures and large dairies 
we noticed among the society officers the names 
of many of its best farmers. In the stock de- 
partment the entries for cattle were, Durham 18 
head; Ayrshire, 23; Jersey and Alderney 25; 
Holsteins, 8; Grades, 47; oxen and steers, 12 
voke; for horses—stallions, 25; single drivers, 
44; matched pair, 6; hogs, 7 pens: fowls, only 
3 cocks, 1 pen; sheep, none. 

The Durhams were shown by S. Boright or 
Richford. His two-year old bull Marquis of 
Rugby 2d weighs 1700 pounds, and is a fine 
animal. He showed 3 cows, 3 heifers, 3 bulls, 
1 year old bull, 3 heifer calves. 

H. A. Soule, St. Albans, had 11 head of Ayr- 
shires, including a nice four-year old bull out 
of Lady Essex, with a record of 9000 pounds of 
milk in 365 days. I. W. Parris, Fairfax, had 6 
head of Ayrshires; a 4-year-old bull from C_ 
M. Winslow’s stock is a fine animal. A.B 
Croft, Enosburg, showed 8 head of Jerseys, all 
fine animals. B.S. Jefferds, Berkshire county, 


Jersey cows, one very fine animal, the milk test- 
ing 22 percent solids. William Bliss, Enos- 
burg Falls, showed a four-year-old Jersey bull 
that has taken four first premiums, and a pair 
of nicely matched grade Devons. H. H. Scott, 
Bakersfield, had ten head of nice Jerseys. W. J. 
Riley of Franklin showed Holsteins and a nice 
grade cow, Jersey and Holstein. 

There was a good show of horses, and many 
of them were fine steppers. The track is sandy 
and in a poor condition for trials of speed. 

The ladies, as usual, fixed the floral hall up 
nice'y, and made a fine display of articles, both 
useful and ornamental. 

The show was small in the vegetable depart- 
ment. 

The St. Albans foundry showed 1 and 2 horse 
powers, a thresher, stone lifter and circular saw, 
and we saw one Eureka mower. 

Mr. Hebb of Johnson showed the Waters’ 
butter worker. 

A very eloquent address was listened to, by an 
appreciative audience, from Rev. J. K. Fuller. 
formerly of Bskersfield. He advised sending no 
one to the legislature but tried and honest men; 
if a farmer had a large farm, and a mortgage 
on it that was heavy, to sell off part and make 
the load lighter; to cultivate less land and do 
that thoroughly ; to have the boys and girls self- 
supporters, rather than an incubus on their 
parents, and to keep away from the cities. 

The fair had more than an average attendance. 


Androscoggin County Fair. 

The Androscoggin county fair, which opened 
Tuesday, September 3d, and continued three 
days, met with unlooked for success. Big 
crowds were in attendance. The races were fine, 
the weather beautiful. Below we furnish 
the names of a few of the largest exhibitors 
premiums won, etc: 

Town teams—East Livermore lst, Jay 2d 
J. N. Nash exhibited his famous team of eight 


; yoke that excited great admiration. 


Matched steers—E. E. & C. K. Gileet, Fayett 
lst on 3 year olds, C. K. Page, East Livermore, 
2d. E. E. & C.K. Gile, lston 2 year olds, 
E. Pettengill, 2d. 

Matched cattle—C. W. Randall, East Liver- 
more, lst, Eugene Wormwell, 2d, F. A. Billing- 
ton 3d. 

The poultry display was small. E. Stimans 
lst on game bantams. J.H. True lst on golden 
laced Wyandotte fowl, same on chicks. G. W, 
Farrington lst on silver laced Wyandotte, do. 
on chicks. Leslie C. Spaulding Ist on the 
Pekin ducks. This includes all kinds of poul- 
try displayed from this county, poultry mak- 
ing the smallest exhibit of any stock brough, 
in. 

Sweepstakes on drawing oxen—lst class, 
J. H. Nash, Jay, lst, B. F. Trask 2d, Louis 
Levett 3d. 2d class, Nash lst, Trask 2d, J. 
G. Pike 3d. 

Best pair matched driving horses— 
W. H. Miles, Lisbon, Ist, Gorham Parks. 
Canton Point, 2d. Family horses—John H. 
Look, Livermore Falls, lst, Russel, Leeds 2d, 
E. Gould, Jay, 3d. 

W. W. Rodbud of Jay displayed 77 varieties 
of apples, pears, etc., the largest number of 
any one exhibitor. J. Pike had 30 varieties 
D. J. Briggs of Turner, about 60 varieties. 

J. Pike made a fine display of honey in show 
hives also hives of bees. 

On the lower floor were displayed hardware, 
agricultural tools, machinery, and farm pro- 
ducts. Evergreen Park, where the fair was 
held, has but just been built, the buildings are 
all new, and this is the first annual fair ever 
held on the grounds. When we consider this 
and look at the success of the venture of the 
county society moving to this point from Lew- 
iston, we are surprised at the general success of 
our fair. 

Next season more box stalls will be added 
and much other work accomplished. It is ex- 
pected the next annual festival wil! be “a 
rouser,” or as some express it ‘‘a buster.” 

J. L. Cummings’ display was worthy special 
notice. The display of plush goods was very 
fine. Miss Eva Baldue has charge of this 
branch of the business and Mr. H. R. Norton of 
its extension case department,from which a good 
display is made. Mr. Norton and Miss Eva 
Baldue are worthy of the position they hold and 
are competent to manage their respective de- 
partments. 


Miscellaneous. 
The thirteenth annual exhibition of the Belk- 
nap county, N. H, agricultural society was a 
pronounced success. The exhibition of neat 
stock was even larger than that of the New 
Hampshire state tair. 


The Highland agricultural society’s show at 
Middlefield, Mass , compares very favorably 
with those of previous years. Elbridge Cush- 
man, the delegate of the state board, made an 
address at a well attended institute in the town 
hall in the evening. 


The Hanson, Mass., Farmers’ and Gardeners 

club held its fourteenth annual fair Sept. 6-7. 
We had a good show. The Ladies’ Brass Band 
played the first day and the South Hanson 
Brass Band the second. More money was taken 
for ground rent than ever before. There was an 
unusual number of contestants for the drawing 
and plowing premiums. 





BUYING A GOOD HARNESS. 
Mitchell R. Eels, Moodies, Conn., writes— 
"Do any of the readers of the FARMER know 
anything about the harnesses advertised by King 
& Co., Owego, N. Y., in many of the agricultural 
journals? Willsome one who has had experience 
with them please advise through your columns? 
We are glad to be able to say a word in en- 
dorsement of Messrs. King & Co., who are not 
only a reliable firm, but who make very re- 
liable harnesses. ‘Their goods are hand-made 
and of first-class No. 1 oak leather. The great- 
est care is exercised in the selection of the 
stock, and nothing but good leather is used. 
In addition to this, the work is done by skilled 














POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


wder never varies. A marvel of purity, 


This 
strength and wholsomeness. More economicai 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 
competition witb the multitude of low test, short 
weight, alum or phosphate powders, Soldonly in 
cans. ROYAL BAKING POWDER CoO., 106 Wall-st. 


hands, under the direct supervision of good, 
thorough-going superintendents. So far as we 
have ever heard, no purchaser has ever had 
occasion to find a word of fault, and where one 
harness is sold in a place there are always 
other buyers, It is apparently a mystery how 
they manage to sell a good article so cbeap. 
This, however, is explicable when we consider 
that they are wholesale manutacturers and that 
in purchasing of them the 25 to 50 per cent. 
charged by the retail trade is saved. It is an 
actual fact that a harness such as is afforded by 
them at $12 would cost from $25 to $30 at the 
average harness dealer’s. Send to King & Co., 
and get their sixty-page catalogue; pick out 
the harness that you think you like best and 
send for it. They ship it subject to approval, 
but no one ever disapproves ot their goods. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


Excelsior Ground Oyster Shells, 
Best in Quality ever put upon the Market. 


Excelsior Ground Beef Seraps, 
Dole’s Dessicated Fish, 
Haven’s Condition Powders, 
Rust’s Egg Food, Roup Pills, 
Wheat, Barley, Buck 
wheat, Chicken 


Bone, etc. 
Send for Price List. 
Seed and Agricultural 


PARKER & WOOD. 


49 No. Market St., Boston, Mass. 
AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS. — 
1889. 


Will secretaries help us to complete this list? 














STATE. 
- Boston, « . - - Oct. 7, 12 


Bay State, ..... 
Sept. 17, 20 


Connecticut, . ... »-Meridian,... 
New Hampshire State Grange, 

Tilton, eeee » Sept. 11, 13 
- Albany, .. . » Sept. 12, 16 


New York,...-.- 
. Sept. 23, 27 


Rhode Island, ... . Providence, . 
International Fair Exposition, 
Detroit, Mich. . 
MAINE 
Androscoggin Valley, .Canton.. . . . .Sept. 24, 26 
Aroostook, .-.. -Houlton,... . Sept. 25, 26 
Andover,.- -« . 2 oe ee —" « - « Sept. 18, 19 
Capital Grange,.. . . Augusta,.. » . Sept. 18, 20 
Cumberland Farm’s Club, . . . +s « » Sept. 25, 26 
Cumberland County, .Gorham,... .Oct. 1, 3 
East Somerset, .. .Hartland,... . Sept. 18,19 
East Eddington,. . . Kast Eddington,Oct. 2, 3 


. Sept. 17, 27 


Franklin Co.,. . ...Farmington,. Oct. 1, 3 
Houiton, . . - « « « e Houlton, .. . Sept. 25, 29 
Kennebec, North, .. Waterville, . .Oct. 1, 2 


. . Readfield Cor., . Sept. 24, 26 
. . Camden, . ., » Sept. 18, 21 
Lincoln, ... + « « « Damariscotta, .Oct. 1, 4 
North Washington, . Princeton,. . . Sept. 24, 26 
No. Knox,. « « « « « Union,. . « « » Sept. 24, 26 
Oeleme, ccc sr tssesecese- 0 OOM 19 
Oxford Co. . So. Paris and Norway,. Oct.1,. 3 
Penobscot West,. . . Exeter, . - Sept. 24, 26 
Penobscot, North,. ... + « Sept. 25, 26 
Somerset Central,. .Skowhegan,...Oct. 1, 4 
Sanford, ......» Springvale. ,.Oct. 1, 2 
Sagadahoc County, . . Topsham,.. . .Oct. 8, 10 
Scarboro and Cape Elizabeth, ... . . Oct. 8 
a 90 and Acton, Shapleigh,. . .Oct. 8, 10 
So. Kennebec,. . . .So. Windsor,. .Oct9, 11 


Kennebec, “eee 
Knox County,.. - 


oe ee | 





SAMPLE FREE 


If you state size of roof- 




















IF YOU WANT ANY ROOFING 
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_Send for Book circular. 
Free if mention NEw ENGLAND FARMER. 


THIRD GREAT 





ait FAIR 


—OF THE— 


BAY STATE = AGRICULTURAL 
NOULETY, 


OCT. 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 & 12,+ 1889. 


MECHAMI(S BUILDING, BOSTON, 


$12,000 
IN PREMIUMS. 


—-FOR— 


CATTLE, HORSES, SHEEP, 
SWINE, POULTRY, 
IMPLEMENTS, 
GRAIN, VEGETABLES, 
DAIRY PRODUCTS, 
FRUITS. FLOWERS and 
DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 


Entries can be made to the 


SECRETARY, 74 Tremont Street, 
Boston. 











West Somerset, . . .No. Anson,. ..Oct.1, 3 
Washington Central,. Macnias,. . . . Sept. 18, 19 
Waldo and Penobscot, Monroe, . . . . Sept. 24, 25 | 
West Washington, . . Cherryfield,.. . Sept. 25, 26 | 
West Oxford, .. . .Fryeburg, ...Oct. 8-10) 
York Co., « « « « © eSACO, « « « « oe Sept. 17, 19 | 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

oe 0 0 oe oe eo Keene, « « « « Sept. 25-27 
e « » Hazen’s Mills, . Oct. 2-3 
. Canaan, . . . . Sept. 24, 26 
« » Sept. 24, 27 

« « « Sept. 18, 19 


Cheshire, 
Grafton & Coos, 
Mascoma Valley,. . 
Rochester, . .. + + « Rochester, 
Kearsarge Ag’l,.. . . Warner, . 
Plymouth, ... .« « « Plymouth,. . . Sept. 17,19 
Upper Coos & Essex,. Colebrook, . . Sept. 25-26 
South Hampton, . ..So. Hampton,.Oct. 8, 9 | 
Suncook Valley, .. . Pittsfleld, ...QOct. 2, 3 

VERMONT, 


. . Sept. 17, 19 

~Oct. 2, 3 | 
« Sept. 24, 27 | 
. Sept. 24, 26 | 


Rutland,...... Rutland, . 
Valley,... +++». Brattleboro, , 
Western Vermont, . . Fairhaven, . 
Windsor,. «... - . Woodstock, . 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Attleborough, .. .. Plainville,. . . Sept, 19, 20 
Brockten, ...- «+ » Brockton,...QOct. 2 5 
Housatonic, ... . . Gt. Barrington, Sept. 25, 27 
Massachusetts Hort’l . Boston, . .. . Sept. 17, 20 
Middlesex, ......Concord, .. .Sept. 25, 26 
Berkshire, ... . . Great Barrington,Sept.25,26 
Lynn Fanciers’ Club,. Lynn, ... . . Dec. 17, 21 
Middlesex, North, . . Lowell, ... . Sept. 24, 25 
Middlesex, South, . . Framingham, . Sept. 17, 18 
Oxford, . « « » » » « «Oxford, ... . Sept. 17, 18 
Plymouth, .... . . Bridgewater, . Sept. 
Spencer, ..» e » Spencer, . . « »-Oct. 3, 4} 
Upton,...-. « . Upton,. ....Sept. 26 
Wilmington, . . » Wilmington,. . Sept. 27 
Worcester, . . » » Worcester, . . Sept. 19, 20 
Worcester, North, . . Fitchburg, . . Sept.‘ 
Worcester Northwest, Athol, . . « + . Sept. 17 
Worcester, West, .. Barre, .. « « «Sept. 26,27 
Fart td & Salisbury, Amesbury. . Oct. 
Barnstable,. . .. . » Barnstable, . . Sept. 24, 
Blackstone Valley, . . Uxbridge, . . . Sept. : 
Bristol,. . ». «+» +» » Taunton, .. . Sept. 
Eastern Hampden,. . Palmer, . . « . Sept. 17, 18 
Berkshire, . ... . . North Adams,. Sept. 17 
Essex, . « « « « « « e Beverly,. « «. .Sept. ‘ 
Franklin, ‘eee0 8 6 . Greentield, . » Sept. : 
Hampden, ..... » Westfield,. . . Sept. 18, 19 | 
Hampshire,. .....Amberst, .. . Sept. 19, 20 | 
Hampshire, Franklin, and Hampden, 





Northampton,. Oct. 2, 3 
Hillside, . ... +.» «Cummington, . Sept. 24, 25 
Hingham, ..... .Hingham, .. . Sept. 24, 25 


Hoosac Valley,. . . . North Adams, . Sept. 17, 19 
CONNECTICUT. 

Hartford County,. . . Hartford,.. . . Sept. 26-27 
New London County,. Norwich,. . ..Sept. : 
Windham County, ... Brooklyn,.. . . Sept. 17-19 
Bristol Park County,. Bristol, ....Sept. 30 


Guilford, . 
Madisop,..». 


. . Guilford, ‘ o-8. 8 Sept. 25 
. e eMadison,. . . . Oct. 2 
Simsbury,. ... . ..Simsbury,.. . .Uct. 9-10 
Stafford,. . . « »« « » Stafford Springs,Oct. 8-9 
Union ...... . »Huntington,. . Sept. 25-27 
Watertown,.... » Watertown, ... Sept. 24-26 
Willimentic,. . . . . Willimantic,.. . Oct 1-3 
Wolcott, . « « « « « « Wolcott,. . « «Oct. 16 
RHODE ISLAND. 
South Kingston, .. . So. Kingston, . Sept. 


Oct. a 
Berlin, . . . . . . . . Berlin, . . . . Oct. 2 
Chester, .. © « » « « e Chester,. . » . Oct. 2 
Clinton,..« » « « « « »Clinton,. « « »-Oct. 9 
Danbury,. .... .».Danbury,.....Oct. 7-12 
East Granby,. .. » » East Granby,. . Oct. 9 


17-19 


Champlain Valley,. . Vergennes,. . . Sept. 16-18 nT 


RAT ORMILK PRODUCERS 


=~ OBTAIN THE SAME QUALITY 


Ali's RE 


OF MILK 365 DAYS INA YEAR.ON ANY FEED 


PROPER AERATIONsvA24PaccBoox 


POST PAID,IOCTS.FREE TO THOSE SENDING 
STAMP-AND-STATING:‘NUMBE Ror COWS KEPT 
WRITE YOUR ADDRESS PLAINLY - 


E.L HI L L ER CESTER COLMASS. 


Y FODDER and 


_ENSILAGE 


CUTTER. 


All Sizes for Power and 
Hand use. Carriers of 


lenach. Horse Powers, Ete. 


Send for Free Illustrated Catalogue 
— and Price List, with SILO AND 
me SENSILAGE TREATISE. Racine, 


Seem Belle City Mfg. Co., wis. 


ISSs-POMONA NURSERILES-1S9 


WONDERFUL PEACH. 


Lawson, Kiefler, Le Conte 
Pears; Spaulding and Japan 
Plums; Apples, Cherries, Quinces, 
and Nut-bearing trees. Strawber- 
ries, Raspberries, Black berries,and 
Girapes inlarge supply. All worthy 
old & promising new var Catalogue 


letics 
fre. WM. PARRY, PARRY, N. J. 
Circulars Free. 
. Address 
Reynolds Bros. 
Brockton, Mass, 








BELLE CIT 
































VICTOR 
PULVERIZING 


HARROW 
AIA VY. 


b ove © \ —- x “as - _~ ee. 
ot = — eh cn 
The Best. Cheapest. and Strongest- Will do 








More and Better Work than any other HARROW. 
———__ 


=a }——s 
— 
N eens 


GRIFFIN ae 


Leads All its Competitors. It works either rags or 
yarn. is Simple, Durable, and Easy to Operate. 
rice, by_mail, Plain, $1; Nickel lated, 
$1.50. Satisfaction Guaranteed or money 
refunded. Send for Circulars. Agents Wanted. 


C.W.CRIFFIN &CO., FrankliinFalis, N.H. 


CALF FEEDERS. 


One of Small’s Calf Feeders will be sent to 
any old subscriber who will send us $3 in new 
subscriptions. 





















NEw ENGLAND FARMER. 
Our GRANGE HoMEs. 
34 Merchants Row, Boston. 


Stork. 














—Wholesale Dealer and Manufacturer of— 


WALKING CANES 


—AND— 


NOVELTIES, 


282 Washington St., Borton. 


The largest assortment of Canes, Rings and sup 
plies in New England for CANE BOARDS and 
JEWELRY SPINDLES at lowest prices. All 
goods delivered promptly. C.0.D. by Express on 
receipt of a deposit with order. Price list on appli- 
cation. 





IS THERE SOME ONE 


In your Grange whom you would like to present 
For a Club of 25 
NEW Subscribers to OUR GRANGE Homes, at 


with a good Sewing Machine? 


$1.50 per year, we will send the getter up of the 
club, our premium improved SINGER SEwirne MA- 


CHINE, Satisfaction guaranteed. 


GEO. M, WHITAKER, PUBLISHER, 











showed a year-old Jersey bull, and four grade 





N.Y. 


34 MERCHANTS Row, BOSTON, 


Cheshire Pigs, write C. C. Phelps, Vernon, N. Y. 
Collie Pups, write C.C. Paine, So. Randolph, Vt. 


W E. PENDLETON, Agent Red House 
e Farm, New London, Conn.—CHOICE 
YORKSHIRE PIGS. 


~ HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


For sale. Twenty young cows two to five years 
old; milk records 38 to 62 pounds in a day. 
GEO. F. WILLIAMS, Fitchburg, Mass. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 


ARGEST AND BEST HERD IN 

New England. Stock of all ages and botb 
sexes. Imported 2-year-old Heifers selected b 
the Manager from the best herds in North Holland, 
These are bred to choice bulls, and due to calve in 
spring and summer. Have a splendid lot of bull 
calves and bulls fit for service this season. Par- 
ticular attention paid to individual excellence and 
good breeding, combined. Personal ins on in- 
vited. Correspondence solicited. LAKE VIEW 
FARM, North Andover Depot, Mass. WA. 
RUSSELL, Prop’r JAMEs C. Poor, Manager. 


HOC 


CHOLERA 
—-AND-— 


SWINE 
PLAGUE 


PREVENTED AND CURED, 




















' Particulars and Information Free 


Ww. H. DOLE. wa 


TI Clinton St., Bosten, Mass, 


INDIANA 


CAPRLE SHOW 
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To introduee them, one in every County or Town, fur+ 
nished reliable persons (either sex) who will promise to 
ghow it. Borden Music Box Co., 7 Murray St., N.Y¥- 


Real Estate, 


OR SALE.—In Belleview, Marion County, 
Florida, ten acres of unimproved land, a 

mile and a half from depot. Address BOX 27, 
North Hadley, Mass. 
Wey “2<*0.-% buy a FARM of 50 acres, 
with good buildings thereon, in or near 
Address P, O. BOX 292, West- 








Worcester, Mass. 
boro, Mase. 


To LET.—POULTRY FARM in Melrose; good 

houses and yards for 400 hens; nice tenement 
of seven rooms, with stable and garJen; healthy, 
nice street; fifteen minutes fromdepot. Tenement 
rented separate it desired. See SEELER, opposite 
depot, or HANAFORD, Main St. 


) FOR SALE.—A pleasantly-located 
farm of about 140 acres, with two houses, 
three barns, crib, milk and ice houses, and new 
saw mill. The houses are in the best of order and 
will all be sold cheap on account of ill health. In- 
quire for particulars of the owner. 
J.E. WESTCOTT, 
South Scituate, R. I. 











4 OR SALE.—The old Gen, Lee FARM, 160 
acres, Worcester county, Mass. Stron; 
land, cleared of stone; cuts over 100 tons of hayg 
barn 140x44, two stories, with cellar. Large, old- 
fashioned house, wainscotted walls, modern bath- 
room, wide piazza,ample shade, 1,200 feet above 
sea level. Beautiful scenery and drives. Adapted 
as a Stock or Dairy farm, or as a gentleman’s sum 
mer home. Price reasonablee BENJAMIN 
MOODY, Box 5,081, Bo+rton, Mass. 


FARM FOR SALE. 

970 acres, all under fence. New two-story house 
and Jarge barn. Peach and apple orchard. Abun- 
dance of living water; plenty of timber land in 
pasture. The Jand all in cultivation and pasture; 
no hills or stony Jand. Well su’ted for stock or 
dairy farm. Three miles from railroad and fifteen 
miles from the St. Louis Court House, eight miles 
west of South St. Louis on Pike road. For fur- 
ther particulars, address, 

MRS. MARY TEN BROOK, South St. Louis, Mo. 


FOR SALE. 


The well-known farm of the late Ephalet H. 
Lapham, situated in Pittston on the stage road 
leading from Gardiner to Alna, twenty minutes 
drive to Gardiner, one mile from schoolhouse, one 
and one-half miles from Congregational church. 
The home-farm contains about 180 acres all well- 
fenced, divided into tillage, pasture and woodland, 
cuts about 70 tons of hay, can be made to cut 100 
easily, has four pastures,—three on the home place, 
two leading from the yard, one about fifty rods 
from buildings, one of twenty acres about one mile 
from buildings; the three pastures on the home- 
place have a living springineach. Buildings very 
convenient; house contains nine rooms finished 
from cellar to attic; good cistern in cellar, cemert- 
ed bottom; plenty of barns, stable and out-build- 
ings,—everything convenient and all in first-class 
order. For further particulars inquire on the 
premises, or write MRS. E. H. LAPH AM, 

P. O. address, Randolph, Me. 











A PROMINENT PHYSICIAN. 


GDR 5) Dr. Edward C. Hughes, of 

H A NO . Rockford, IIl., testifies that he 
a Rl u cured his son of a severe care 
of whooping cough accompa- 


nied by spasms,after exhaust- 
ing all his knowledge and skill 
ia with other remediee, by using 
Dr.SethArnold’sCough Killer. 
25. 50, & $1 per bottle. 

ALL DEALERS SELL IT, 






COUGH RILL 
nes guGti2.o(oLD 
CONSUMPTION 





THE BOOK ON 


ENSILAG EH. 


Farmer’s edition 50cents postpaid. A DICTION 
ARY of 100,000 words illustrated. $1.00 postpaid 
Send four cents in stamps for catalogue of cheap 
books to 

BIRD’S OLD BOOK SHOP, 


58 and 60 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


THE FANCIERS’ REVIEW. 
CHATHAM, N. Y. 


A sixteen-page, sixty-four column Poultry 
Journal of national circulation. Subscription 
price, 35 cents per year. A first-class advertising 
medium. For ten cents we send three back num. 
bers of The Review for examination. Fine poultry 
printing a specialty. 

p.s. Write for particulars about our Sewing 
Machine Prize. 


RHODE ISLAND STATE FAIR, 


Narragansett Park, Providence, R. I., 
September 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 1889. 
Larger number of exhibits, greater display of 
cattle and horses, stronger attraction than ever 
before. Entries free. Close September 17th. 
Address, DAVID S. COLLINS, Secretary. 











SEE FERRE! 


If you want to read people AS YOU WOULD A 
BOOK, send for ‘‘Heads and Faces.’ It will save 
ou many disappointments in social and business 
ife. 200 pages. 250 portraits. 40 cents pope 
In cloth, $1. Address at once A. P. REED, South 
Bridgton, Me. 


W RINGERS AND CARPET 


SWEEPERS. 

The largest stock in New England to select from. All kinds 
and sizes. Repairing a ww Also dealers iu rubber goods 
and garden hose. PRESCOTT RROS.,62 and 64 Cornhill 
Boston. 








ANTED to correspond with a party who 
has made dairying a paying business, and 
8 willing, on account of health, to remove South. 
Address V. LETOVEY, 
Wartburg, Morgan County, Tenn. 





Y ANTED.—Place as housekeeper by Amer- 
W ican widow of 38 years. A plein, neat, 
Address MRS. H. MORSE, 

Station A, Boston, Mass. 


60 SALARY. $40 EXPENSES IN ADVANCE 


quiet woman. 








allowed each month. Steady employ- 

mentat home or traveling. Nosoliciting 

Duties delivering and making collections. No Postal 
Cards. Address withstamb, HAFER & CV,, Piqua,U. 
| to$Saday. Samples worth $2,15 Free 
$ Lines not under horses’ feet, Write Brew- 








ster Safety Rein Holder Co , Holly, Mich. 


—THIS 1S THE-— 
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Ww Ze { S . For Corn and Cobs, Feed and Table 
$ PE A »is more durable than any mill on the market, 
DZ = 

= 4 sast of Ohio. 


AGENTS 


For church, dwelling, factory, BARN, silo and all out-buildings, be sure and order 


GENUINE RUBBER ROOFING. 


It is half the price of shingles, iron or tin; easily applied on s‘eep or flat surface or over old shingles, and is durable, fire-proof—ornamental and water-p: 


PAINT AND ROOFING CO., NEW YORK. 


IMPROVED DURING 1889, 
Weal, Grinds finer, runs lighters 


Send for Catalogue before buying 


‘A.W. STRAUB & CO. , Philada , Pa. | SPRINGFIELD IMPLEMENT CO., Springfield, Ohio 
ferritory erritory West of Penns ania y 


I 


neToxk 
EERE 


and farmers with no experience make @: 

hour ma jy, J.V. Kenyon, Glos ae 
N.Y., made $18 one day, $76.50 one week. 
So can you. Proofs and catalogue free, ‘ 





J. E, SHEPARD & Co., Cincinnati, 0, 
We se- ' 
lect are UNLEACHED 
P 
HARD WOOD ASHES, 
Screen and ship i 
ered cars,in bulk «or 
lirect from Canada to points ordered, giving 6 
to unload and analyze before paying for them 
We have filed our guarantee with State Chemis 
Before buying send to us for full particulars ar t 
formula to make an Ash Phosphate that we us ) 
raise premium crops on our experimental farm. 
Wa. E. FYFE & Co., Importers, Clinton, Mase 





EVAPORATE YOUR FRUIT. 


THE “U. 8.” 
book Stove Fruit Dryer 


—- OR — 


ivaporator. 


Thoroughly Tested and Approved. 
LATEST. CHEAPEST. BEST, 


Weight 25 pounds. No extra fires. Handsom 
Metal Base. Can be used in any kind of 
stove. 

Dimensions: Base—22x16 inches. Height— 
26inches. Cloth Trays, containing 12 square feet 
of tray surface. 


The Greatest Little Bread-Winner 
on the Market. 
MACHINE COMPLETE, Price $7.00, 
By Special Arrangements With the 
Manufacturers, 


With one year’s subscription to the Nrw 


ENGLAND FARMER and OUR GRANG! 
HOMES ,i ese oeoweess* “ee © @ @ @ ~ 
EF REE to getter up of club of FOUR new 


subscriptions at REGULAR RATEs. 





GOOD 
FARM BOOKS 
GIVEN AWAY. 


Henry Stewart’s new Book “The 
Culture of Farm Crops” 





is intended to tell the whole story of Farm pr 
tice and to explain the principles upon which this 


practice is based. This is done in such a plain and 


intelligent manner as to be read ly comprehended, 
in fifty short chapters. Mailed on receipt of ? 
or will be forwarded with a year’s subscriptior 


Free to 


the FARMER or HOMES for $2.85. 
one who will send us a new subscriber. 


Milch Cows and Dairy Farming 


The best book published on Bre 


is, Bree 
and management of Dairy Stock, the selectior 
Milch Cows, the culture of Forage Plants, 


making of butter and cheese, by Hon. Charles ! 
Flint, for many years Secretary of the Massa 
setts Board of Agriculture. 





New 1889 Edition. 


Revised by Mr. A. W. Cheever, Agricultura 
Editor of the NEw ENGLAND FARMER. 

Sent by mail to any address for $2; with 
year’s full subscription to the NEW ENGLAND 
FARMER or OUR GRANGE HOMES, $3.25. Wi! 
one club subscription, $2.75. Free to any one W 
will send us $2 in new eubecriptions. 

Here is a chance for a grange to get a copy 
standard book to add to its library by sending us 4 
subscription to OuR GRANGE HOMES for I's 
ecturer. 


Farm Accounts, 


Rogers’s Farm Account Book is far the | 
blank-book for the purpose. One-year size, 
cents, Mailed from the office of the New ENG 
LAND FARMER or GRANGE Homes on receipt ° 
price. In combination with a regular subscrip- 
tion, $2.35; with a club subscription, $1.85. F! 
to any one who sends us $1 for new subscription 


Small Fruits. 


Their propagation and cultivation, includi! 
the grape and cranberry, and illustratec 
numerous engravings. By William H. 1 
Plaistow, N. H. Large 8 vo. 135 pages. 

It is an excellent, trustworthy guide in t 
culture ot small fruits.—P. Barry, aut’ 
The Fruit Garden. 

It tells just what one inexperienced wishes 
know. Mr. Hills knows by more than @! 
years experience the best varieties 0! 
fruits and how to grow them, and this infor 
tion he gives bis readers in plain Englis 
Hon. John D. Lyman, Exeter, N. H. 

Sent by mail to any address for $1.00. 
to any old subscriber who sends us & “ 
With one year’s single subscription 


to 
FARMER and Homes, $2.70, one club subse 
tion, $2.20. 


K 
NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 
OUR GRANGE HOMES. 











34 Merchants Row, Bosto®- 
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